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'Tomato  Puree 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  International 
k  Canned  Foods  Committee  in  Brussels  last 
October,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  January 
issue  of  Food  Manufacture,  the  standardisation 
of  tomato  products  was  discussed. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  enquiries  have 
been  directed  to  us  with  reference  to  the  strength 
of  the  different  grades  of  tomato  puree  and  their 
properties,  and  a  short  account  of  the  discussion  by 
a  special  committee  on  this  subject  should  be  of 
interest. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Banfield,  canners 
who  use  tomato  products  for  the  preparation  of 
various  sauces,  notably  for  canned  fish,  want  a  pro¬ 
duct  with  a  total  solids  content  of  26  to  28  per  cent. 
Tomato  puree  with  22  per  cent,  total  solids  con¬ 
tains  too  much  moisture,  while  that  of  30  per  cent, 
has  not  the  desired  qualities  of  aroma  and  flavour. 

Apart  from  the  total  solids  content,  there  should 
be  quality  standards,  with  particular  reference  to 
colour  and  freedom  from  foreign  substances,  and 
from  fungi  in  noticeable  quantities.  One  of  the 
points  stressed  by  Dr.  Banfield  was  the  necessity 
for  the  avoidance  of  variations  from  one  consign¬ 
ment  to  another,  and  that  cans  of  the  product 
should  bear  a  distinguishing  mark  corresponding  to 
a  given  consignment. 

The  usual  denominations  of  tomato  puree  of  differ¬ 
ent  concentrations  are  :  concentrate,  double  eoncen- 
trate,  and  triple  concentrate,  according  to  Belgian 
regulations,  which  correspond  respectively  to  11,  22, 
and 33  per  cent.total-solids-less-salt.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  H.  Cheftel  that  the  denominations  semi¬ 
concentrate,  concentrate,  and  double  concentrate 
for  tomato  products,  the  total  solids  contents  of 
which  are  approximately  those  mentioned,  have 
been  of  such  popular  use  in  Italy  and  France  for 
so  long  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Italian  and 
French  canners  would  accept  their  being  altered. 

As  to  the  tomato  product  with  total  solids  content 
of  26  and  28  per  cent,  wanted  by  English  canners. 
Dr.  Cheftel  summed  up  by  saying  that,  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  the  canners  could  always  obtain 
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the  degree  of  concentration  desired  by  ordering  it. 
The  strength  of  puree  required  by  English  canners 
is  not  universally  demanded  by  consumers,  the 
most  common  demand  being  for  20  or  30  per  cent. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  denomination 
*•  semi-concentrate  ”  could  be  used  for  a  product 
containing  11  per  cent,  total  solids,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  forbidden  to  prepare,  in  compliance 
with  requests  from  consumers,  products  of  concen¬ 
tration  degrees  other  than  those  mentioned.  Such 
products  would  bear  no  compulsory  name,  but  be 
denominated,  for  instance,  as  *•  concentrate  27  per 
cent.”  or  semi-concentrate  15  per  cent.” 

The  question  of  quality  standards  and  methods 
of  analysis  is  at  present  before  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mission  for  examination. 

Whitehall  Sales  Pressure 

Not  many  moons  ago  both  Mr.  Attlee  and  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  made  some  critical  remarks  about 
British  salesmanship.  The  general  trend  of  these 
remarks  was  construetive  enough,  and  only  the 
politically  thin-skinned  might  raise  objections. 
Still,  there  is  an  old  saying  about  charity  begin¬ 
ning  at  home  and  even  another  about  stones  and 
glass  houses.  Here  is  an  example  of  Government 
Department  sales  approach. 

A  firm  received — quite  out  of  the  blue— a  letter 
from  the  Regional  Controller  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
advising  them  that  a  certain  waste  material,  sal¬ 
vaged  from  a  food-extraction  process,  would  be 
available  in  1950.  Prices  were  quoted,  total  ton¬ 
nage  available  was  mentioned,  and  finally  it  was 
clearly  stated  that  application  for  samples  could  be 
made  to  a  named  official  of  the  interested  Govern¬ 
ment  department.  Not  only  was  this  gentleman 
named,  but  his  title  and  initials  were  set  out — 
obviously  he  was  the  “  king-pin  ”  of  this  particular 
piece  of  State  enterprise. 

The  material  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  firm 
approached,  and  their  chemist  immediately  wrote, 
as  suggested,  for  samples.  Back  came  a  brief 
letter  from  the  official  concerned  which  showed 
clearly  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  whole 
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matter.  Neither  he  nor  his  entire  department  had 
any  samples  of  the  material,  and  he  was  therefore 
passing  the  letter  to  another  Ministry  who  might 
have  samples ! 

This  is  all  petty  enough,  and  every  business  man 
in  the  kingdom  is  case-hardened  by  now  to  the 
**  passed-to-you-please  ”  response  to  his  initial  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Government  oftices.  It  often  takes 
several  letters  before  the  appropriate  subsection  of 
the  State  hive  is  located,  but  in  this  instance  the 
initial  approach  had  come  from  a  Government  de¬ 
partment.  Here  was  the  State  with  a  material  to 
offer.  Yet  when  consumer-interest  is  aroused  and  a 
prompt  reply  made,  the  same  old  merry-go-round 
starts  moving ! 

No  doubt  the  right  man  will  get  to  hear  about 
this  firm’s  possible  interest  as  a  buyer  in  the  end. 
Probably  part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Government  thinks  in  terms  of  disposing  of 
materials  rather  than  selling  them.  But  we  trust 
that  this  is  not  quite  the  kind  of  salesmanship  w  hich 
Mr.  Attlee  and  Sir  Stafford  think  our  dollar-seeking 
business  men  should  emulate. 

** Aquiculture  **  in  West  Europe 

“  Planting  and  harvesting  fish  and  shellfish  in 
Western  Europe’s  waters  not  only  will  increase  the 
total  food  supply,  but  make  for  a  better  balanced 
diet.  In  addition,  well-stocked  streams  and  lakes 
will  help  step  up  the  tourist  trade,  a  major  dollar 
earner,”  said  Mr.R.  H.  Fiedler, Economic  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  fisheries  specialist,  in  Paris 
recently. 

EC  A  funds  are  being  used  to  stimulate  “aquicul- 
ture,”  or  water-farming.  Counterpart  funds,  local 
currency  deposits  matching  ECA  grants,  have  been 
used  in  Greece  to  finance  a  survey  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  increasing  controlled  fish  production  in  fresh¬ 
water  and  lagoon  fisheries. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Greek  Hydrobiological  Laboratories  at  Piraeus, 
which  were  rebuilt  and  re-equipped  with  Marshall 
Plan  assistance.  An  experienced  fish  farming  en¬ 
gineer  from  Italy  led  the  survey  to  give  the  Greeks 
the  benefit  of  knowledge  gained  in  Italy  where  large 
projects  of  this  type  have  been  in  operation. 

The  waters  along  the  jagged  coastline  and  islands 
of  Greece  were  explored  for  lagoons,  which  could  be 
shut  off  from  the  sea  and  where  fish  could  be  raised 
and  easily  captured.  Such  factors  as  shape,  depth, 
temperature,  and  salinity  all  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  survey  also  included  the  inland  lakes 
of  the  peninsula,  where  freshwater  fish  might  be 
raised. 


Mr.  Fiedler  also  noted  that  Austria  is  using 
2,000,000  schillings  of  its  counterpart  funds,  with 
ECA  approval,  to  replenish  its  stocks  of  fish,  which 
were  badly  depleted  by  occupying  armies  during 
the  war,  and  to  rebuild  its  dams  and  fish  farms 
facilities  which  were  destroyed. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  culture  of  shellfish  has 
been  developed  to  a  very  high  degree.  In  the  basin 
of  the  Oosterschelde,  oysters  and  mussels  are 
farmed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  private  industry. 
During  the  1948-49  season  15,000,000  oysters  were 
raised  there.  The  area  is  capable  of  farming 
35,000,000  oysters,  a  goal  toward  which  production 
is  aimed. 

Another  Case  of  Food  Poisoning 

•‘You  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  you  die”  I 
used  to  be  a  favourite  cliche  directed  towards  I 
“  finicky  ”  people.  This  was  inevitably  riposted  by  I 
another  one  :  “  But  I  don’t  want  to  eat  it  in  one  I 
lot,’’  whereupon  honour  was  satisfied  and  all  for-  I 
given. 

The  main  attitude  towards  cleanliness  seems  to 
be  that  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  There  is  the  “  penny-dropper  ”  at  the  street 
corner,  a  man  who,  when  buying  his  newspaper, 
avoids  touching  the  hand  of  the  vendor,  quite  for¬ 
getting  that  the  pennies  and  his  own  hand  are 
probably  dirtier  than  the  vendor’s.  The  same  man 
probably  will  sneeze  into  the  air  in  a  crowded  bus, 
disseminating  the  cold-in-the-head  virus  among  his 
unfortunate  fellow’-passengers. 

The  recently  exhibited  C.O.I.  film  entitled 

Another  Case  of  Poisoning  ”  is  a  devastating  j 
expose  of  what  might,  and  frequently  does,  happen 
to  the  food  we  eat  and  to  the  workers  who  handle  it. 
The  film  opens  with  the  principal  character  Albert 
(who  works  in  a  food  factory)  in  hospital  suffering 
from  acute  food  poi.soning. 

The  story  of  his  day  starts  with  his  breakfast  of 
corned  beef  which  his  wife  has  bought  from  the 
butcher  the  day  before.  A  flashback  shows  that 
not  only  was  it  exposed  to  flies  in  the  shop,  but  the 
butcher,  with  hands  swathed  in  dirty  infected  band¬ 
ages,  has  a  good  laugh  with  her  about  the  way  in 
which  he  is  always  chipping  pieces  off  his  fingers. 

Albert,  on  arrival  at  the  factory,  forgets  to 
wash  his  hands  after  visiting  the  **  toilet,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  infect  the  food  that  he  is  preparing  at  the 
factory.  Then  the  gods  get  to  work  in  retribution 
when  he  goes  to  a  cafe  for  lunch  eaten  off  dirty 
plates  with  dirty  cutlery— a  dreadful  sequence 
shows  how  they  should  not  be  washed.  Finally,  we 
see  him  calling  in  at  “  the  local  ”  before  going 
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home.  The  barmaid  believes  in  keeping  everything 
clean,  that  is  why  she  takes  needless  pains  to  re¬ 
move  every  speck  of  dirt  from  the  glasses  by  blow¬ 
ing  on  them  rather  than  by  washing  them. 

Thus  ends  Albert’s  day,  followed  by  the  next  in 
hospital.  Teaching  by  horrible  example  is  not  a 
new  thing,  although  teaching  by  cinema  is  rela¬ 
tively  so.  If  successful,  and  extensively  carried 
out,  the  human  race  may  rejoice  in  better  odds 
and  perchance  keep  the  dirt  it  eats  within  the 
limits  of  the  standard  peck.  But  the  thought  in¬ 
evitably  occurs  :  How'  do  most  of  us  escape  ?  Are 
we  like  Mithridates  of  old  who,  by  frequently  drink¬ 
ing  poison,  foiled  his  enemies  by  acquiring  im¬ 
munity  } 

A  New  Insect-proof  Material 

Some  very  ingenious  experiments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Pest  Investigation  Laboratory  in  the 
study  of  wastage  of  packaged  food  due  to  insect 
attack. 

The  first  attempt  to  achieve  an  insect-proof  wrap 
was  made  with  a  material  which  included  a  layer 
of  sandpaper,  the  idea  being  that  the  boring 
insects  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  through  this 
very  hard  surface.  This  proved  to  be  correct,  but 
the  material  itself  was  impossible  to  bend  round  a 
package  properly,  and  a  container  made  like  a  box, 
with  separate  pieces,  left  cracks  through  which  the 
insects  could  enter. 

An  impregnated  paper  was  next  tried,  using 
DDT,  but  it  was  found  that  the  insects  would  bore 
through  it.  The  insect  making  the  original  hole 
might  pick  up  enough  DDT  to  kill  it,  but  others 
could  pass  safely  through  the  hole  the  first  one  had 
made. 

A  third  solution  suggested  was  the  use  of  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  impregnated  with  DDT.  The 
theory  here  was  that  the  insects,  which  love  to  crawl 
along  tunnels  and  cracks,  would  get  through  the 
outside  layer  and  then  wander  along  the  tunnels 
inside,  picking  up  a  lethal  dose  of  DDT.  The 
trouble  with  this  idea  was  that  the  smaller  insects 
did  not  realise  that  they  had  penetrated  into  a 
tunnel  and  went  straight  on  through  the  opposite 
wall  and  into  the  contents  of  the  package.  The 
same  thing  happened  with  the  larger  varieties  of 
insect,  which  were  too  large  to  get  along  the  tunnels 
of  the  cardboard. 

The  final  solution  was  to  use  cellulose  wadding. 
Several  layers  of  this  very  thin  material,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  DDT,  are  used  together.  The  insect, 
on  getting  through  the  first,  discovers  a  labyrinth 
of  tunnels  and  folds,  along  which  it  happily  threads 
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its  way  instead  of  going  straight  through.  In  this 
way  it  picks  up  enough  DDT  to  kill  itself.  Not  one 
insect  has  ever  got  through  this  material  in  the 
numerous  laboratory  tests  that  have  been  made. 

Another  advantage  of  this  cellulose  wadding  is 
that  it  does  not  have  to  be  sealed  round  the  pack¬ 
age.  As  long  as  there  is  a  fairly  large  overlap  the 
insect  dies  long  before  it  gets  through,  even  if  it 
goes  straight  between  the  folds  of  the  overlap.  This 
means  that  the  wrapping  can  be  done  easily, 
quickly,  and  efficiently  by  unskilled  labour. 

The  wadding  is  bulky,  and  therefore  the  size  of 
the  package  which  can  be  wrapped  in  it  cannot  he 
too  small,  but  it  would  have  a  wide  application, 
particularly  in  the  export  trade,  where,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  large  packages  of  breakfast  cereals  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  normal  sized  packets  are  des¬ 
patched.  In  practice  the  wadding  would  be  sand¬ 
wiched  between  two  layers  of  ordinary  paper  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  contamination  of  goods  by  DDT  and  so 
that  it  could  be  handled  easily. 

Going  Back 

If  the  archaeologist  continues  to  delve  still  deeper 
into  the  subject  of  ancient  foods  or  meals,  it  looks 
as  if  our  history  of  man’s  food  will  need  an  earlier 
chapter  than  any  written  hitherto.  The  Cairo  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times  has  told  how  an  Egyptian 
noblewoman  of  5,000  years  ago  partook  of  a  meal 
of  vegetable  soup — still  recognisable  because  of 
dehydration — a  sole-like  fish,  pigeon  stew,  quails 
with  “  heads  tucked  under  wings,”  kidneys,  ribs  of 
beef,  bread,  cakes,  and  fruit,  the  whole  washed 
down  with  liberal  wine.  Alabaster  plates  were  used 
for  cold  dishes  and  pottery  for  hot ;  this  point  added 
to  interest,  as  did  the  luxurious  nature  of  the  repast 
considering  that  the  noblewoman,  with  one  side  of 
her  mouth  paralysed,  could  use  only  one  side  of 
her  jaw ! 

A  second  discovery,  this  time  by  the  Director  of 
the  South  African  Archaeological  Survey,  takes  us 
back  to  tbe  almost  astronomical  figure  of  100,000 
years  ago.  In  the  ”  Cave  of  Hearths  ”  of  Makapan 
some  fossilised  pigs’  teeth  and  a  bit  of  ostrich  egg 
by  tbe  asbes  suggest  that  the  bacon  and  egg  or 
“  coloppes  and  egges  ”  of  Andrew  Boorde  are  rela¬ 
tively  yesterday’s  version  of  the  Englishman’s 
favourite  breakfast  dish. 

The  tomes  of  food  historians  go  back  to  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece,  but  this  will  seem  a  mere  step 
when  the  archaeologist  adds  his  dissertation  on 
prehistoric  prawns  and  antediluvian  asparagus 
culled  from  a  menu  cut  on  the  old  stone  slab ! 
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The  drifter  “  Xmas  Eve  *’  returns  with  a  full  load  while  the  crew  clear  the  drifts. 


Mechanisation  in  the  Herring  Industry 


^1  '’HF'  1949  autiinin  season  in  Kast 
Anylia  provided  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ever-prestmt  problems 
of  the  industry.  The  shoals,  which 
the  experience  of  many  decades  has 
shown  may  he  expected  off  Yar¬ 
mouth  hy  mid-Octoher,  failed  to 
appear  in  any  density  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  This  occurrence 
alone  kept  a  lary;e  asstunhly  of  shore 
staff’s  and  materials  in  unwelcome 
and  expensive  idleness  or  near-idle¬ 
ness  for  three  full  .weeks.  When 
the  shoals  did  at  last  appear,  not 
only  were  many  nets  sunk  and  lost 
with  the  weisjht  of  fish,  hut  the 
«laily  landings  for  the  one  brief 
wet‘k  of  the  November  full  moon 
were  so  heavy  that  handling  re¬ 
sources  ashore  were  taxt'd  to  hreak- 
inur  point.  Then,  in  the  following 
week,  the  landiiii^s  were  down  by 
one-fifth,  and  a  fortnijilit  later  had 
fallen  to  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
“  peak.” 

Preservation  Problems 

From  these  few  salient  facts  it 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  the 
problem  of  the  full  utilisation  of 
such  a  commodity  as  the  herring  is 
primarily  one  of  preservation,  which 
must  commence  within  a  matter  of 
hours  of  catchin«j.  Before  the 
1914-1918  war  this  jiroblem  was 
met  by  pickle-curinff  the  bulk  of 
the  catches,  to  meet  the  winter 
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Attracted  by  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  mechanisation  of 
herring  curing,  a  Food  Manu¬ 
facture”  representative  paid  a 
visit  to  Great  Yarmouth  at  the 
height  of  the  1949  autumn  fish¬ 
ing  season,  in  order  to  gain  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  basic 
problems  of  this  increasingly 
important  industry.  Here  is 
something  not  merely  unique  in 
food  production  but  in  the  whole 
field  of  industry.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  industry  of 
comparable  size  and  importance 
is  faced  with  the  task  of  dealing 
with  a  raw  material  that  is  either 
so  perishable  by  nature  or  so 
completely  unpredictable  in 
supply. 


nct*ds  of  the  simjde-liviiif?  pt'uples 
both  round  the  Baltic  shores  and  on 
our  own  northern  fringes.  The 
home  market  for  the  salted  and 
heavily  smoked  ‘‘  red  ”  herrin*!  is 
no  lon<;er  appreciable,  althouuh  the 
demand  is  still  considerable  in 
Mediterranean  countries. 

Pickle-cured  herriufj,  an  import¬ 
ant  export,  is  protluced  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  perfectly  adapted  in  the  past  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  raw- 


material.  Needing  a  minimum  of 
fixed  plant,  so  lon^  as  labour  was  ; 
cheap  and  plentiful  the  process  was  1 
hiiihly  flexible  and  elastic.  At  rcia-  ! 
tively  small  expense,  labour  could  | 
be  laid  on  or  off  from  day  to  day  or  | 
moved  to  follow  the  fishins;.  The 
operations,  consisting  of  hand-gut-  J 
ting,  selecting  (sorting),  and  pack-  f 
ing  in  barrels  by  women,  and  coop-  | 
ering  by  men,  depend,  however,  ; 
upon  skills  not  fpjickly  acquired.  1 
ronditions  of  work  were  in  the  past 
(and  still  are,  in  many  cases)  far  re- 
moved  from  the  standards  now  re¬ 
garded  as  normal  in  industry,  and 
it  is  hardly  sur|)rising  that,  since 
the  late  war,  during  which  many  of 
the  women  workers  found  other  em¬ 
ployment,  recruitment  to  the  trade 
has  been  insufficient.  Skilled  female 
labour  is  no  longer  plentiful,  nor  is  ^ 
its  cost  the  relatively  small  element  ; 

in  production  that  it  was  in  the  \ 
|.asl.  j 

Advent  of  Mechanisation  ' 

In  these  circumstances  some  de-  , 

gree  of  mechanisation  of  the  curing 
branch  of  the  industry  was  sooner 
or  later  bound  to  be  attempted,  and 
in  their  last  annual  report  the  Her¬ 
ring  Industry  Board  were  able  to  ? 

say  :  “  A  technical  development  in¬ 
spired,  fostered,  and  financed  thus 
far  by  the  Board  is  likely  to  have  * 

far-reaching  effects  on  the  future  | 
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form  and  constitution  of  the  curinj? 
section  of  the  industry.  A  proto¬ 
type  tridtins;  machine,  invented  and 
manufactured  in  Sweden,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  the 
autumn  of  Itt+fi.  Certain  faults 
were  discovered  and  corrected,  and 
in  1948  six  improved  machines  were 
purcliased  hy  tiie  Board  and  were 
made  available,  in  pairs,  to  three 
curers  in  Stornoway,  who  used  them 
tlirouijhout  the  summer  season. 
The  view  expressefl  to  the  Boarrl  is 
that  the  machines  do  a  better  job  of 
>;uttin^  than  does  the  most  skilled 
hand-iiutter.  ...  A  change  from 
the  open  curina;  yard,  largely  un¬ 
protected  from  the  weather,  to  the 
factory  would  be  drastic  and  funda¬ 
mental,  and  the  Board  are  well 
aware  of  the  reluctance  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  accept  the  idea  and  to  put 
it  into  practice.  They  regard  it  as 
both  inevitable  and  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  development  should 
come  about,  and  they  most  strongly 
urge  those  concerned  to  examine  all 
its  implications  and  to  take  steps  to 
prepare  for  the  change.  ...  It 
does  not  seem  to  the  Board  too  early 
to  invite  the  trade  to  consider  the 


Above:  The  drifter  reaches  the  quayside 
for  unloading  by  crew  and  dock  workers. 


Below:  A  grandmother  of  83  with  her 
granddaughter  of  15  are  typical  of  the 
many  workers  hailing  from  the  Orkneys 
who  find  their  way  to  Great  Yarmouth 
during  the  season. 


establishment  of  ‘  factories  ’  at  the 
major  curing  jwjrts  to  accommodate, 
in  the  aggregate,  fifty  gutting 
machines.” 

Mechanised  Curing  Plant 

In  the  mechanised  herring  curing 
plant  in  operation  at  Messrs.  BI(M>ni- 
field's  factory  at  (ireat  Yar¬ 
mouth  the  machines  are  ranged 
along  the  side  of  a  building  into 
which  the  herrings  are  delivered 
through  doors  provided  at  lorry- 
platform  height.  The  herring  are 
tipped  from  the  kits  into  the  feed¬ 
ing  trays  of  the  battery  of  gutting 
machines.  Kach  machine  is  fed  by 
two  women,  who  place  each  herring, 
head  towards  the  feeder  and  back 
uppermost,  into  one  of  a  series  of 
plastic  pockets  travelling  from  right 
to  left  on  an  endless  belt.  On  its 
journey  in  the  pocket  a  tapering 
spit  pierces  tlve  throat  of  the  her¬ 
ring  and  cam-operated  grippers  pull 
out  the  gill  and  gut,  leaving  the 
head  and  IukIv  intact.  The  gut  is 
<lrawn  downwards  and  ejected  into 
a  central  chute  in  which  water  flows, 
thus  washing  the  offal  to  one  dis¬ 
posal  point.  As  the  herring  leaves 
the  grippers  the  neck  crosses  two 
parallel  gear  -  driven  corrugated 
contra-rotating  rollers  which  grip 
the  “  long  gut  ”  and  draw  it  out 
completely.  The  clean-gutted  fish 
is  then  ejected  from  the  pocket  on 
to  a  conveyor  belt.  A  woman 
worker  sorts  the  types  and  sizes  of 
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Close-up  of  the 
herring  gutting 
plant  in  operation 
at  Great  Tar- 
mouth.  The 
machines  are 
ranged  along  the 
side  of  a  building 
into  which  the 
herring  are  de¬ 
livered  through 
doors  provided  at 
lorry  platform 
height.  Six  women 
-two  feeders,  two 
selectors,  and  two 
packers  —  are  en¬ 
gaged  on  each 
machine,  the  gut¬ 
ting  rate  of  which 
is  upwards  of  six 
crans  per  hour. 


A  fisher  girl 
selects  various 
quality  herring  on 
the  conveyor  ImU. 
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Tbe  gutting  shed,  with  loaders  and  feeders  at  the  back  and  packers  in  the  foreground. 


luTrins;  into  their  various  “  selec¬ 
tions.**  From  this  point  onwards, 
traditional  metlnuls  of  curing  and 
packing  into  barrels  are  employed. 

Comparison  of  Gutting  Rates 

Six  women — two  feeders,  two 
selectors,  and  two  packers — are  en- 
gayed  on  each  machine,  the  gut¬ 
ting  rate  of  which  is  upwards  of  six 
crans  per  hour.  For  comparison 
with  hand  gutting,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  crew  of  two  gutters 
and  one  packer  can  handle  about  two 
crans  per  hour  at  a  sustained  rate  of 
working;  a  cran  of  herring  being  a 
measure  approximately  equivalent 
to  .'lA  cwt.  A  cran  of  herring  suit- 
al)le  for  curing  may  contain  as 
many  as  1,()()0  tish. 

This  development  is  a  pioneering 
effort  which  is  being  watched  from 
abroad  with  great  interest.  Other 
herring-curing  countries,  at  first 
sceptical  about  these  machines,  are 
bestirring  themselves;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  llritish  industry 
will  keep  the  advantage  that  it  has 
gained  by  the  Herring  Industry 
noard*s  action  in  introilucing  and 
financing  the  first  of  the  machines 
to  be  used  on  a  full  factory  scale 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


Expert  packers  fill  the  barrels  with  herring  and  brine  in  alternate  layers. 


Outside  the  gutting  shed  a  consignment  of  barrels  awaits  shipment  by  lorry. 
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(lur  Contemporaries 

An  ex.\mination  and  comparison  of 
the  present  position  with  regard  to 
rice  supplies  are  discussed  in  an 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  World 
Crops  which  covers  the  rice-consum¬ 
ing  countries  of  South  East  Asia, 
namely  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Malaya.  In  the  same  issue  is 
published  an  article  on  the  storage 
of  potatoes  and  grain. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  develop¬ 
ments  in  industrial  infra-red  spec¬ 
troscopy  have  been  very  rapid.  This 
has  been  especially  so  in  certain 
fields  such  as  hydrocarbons,  insecti¬ 
cides,  and  antibiotics,  where  the 
common  laboratory  methods  either 
fail  altogether  or  are  cumbersome 
and  laborious.  An  article  outlining 
the  value  of  new  analytical  tech¬ 
niques  established  in  studies  on  anti¬ 
biotics,  biochemical  problems,  and 
insecticides  appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemist 
and  Manufacturing  Perfumer. 
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Ministry  of  Food 

LATEST  STATUTORY  INSTRUMENTS 

The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Instruments  published  in 
“Food  Manufacture/’  January  1,  1950,  page  12. 


PRICE  FIXATION 

Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Great 
Britain)  Order,  1919. 

Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Northern 
Ireland)  Order,  1949. 

Order  amending  the  Bread  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947. 

Order  amending  the  Coffee  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Retail  Prices)  Order,  194G. 

Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 
(Prices)  Order,  1949. 

Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 
(Prices)  Order,  1949. 

Order  revoking  the  Oat  Products 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1947. 

Order  revoking  the  Cereal  Breakfast 
Foods  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1947. 

Order  amending  the  Dried  Fruits 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  194S. 

Order  amending  the  Oats  (Control 
and  Prices)  ((Jreat  Britain)  Order, 
194S. 

Order  amending  the  Oats  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Northern  Ireland) 
Order,  1948. 

The  Milk  (Non-Priority  Allowance) 
(No.  (>)  Order,  1949.  Revokes 
S.I.  1949,  No.  1HG9. 

Order  amending  the  Egg  Products 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
‘Order,  194G. 

Order  amending  the  Meat  Products 
and  Canned  Meat  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1948. 

The  Home-grown  Apples  Order,  1949. 

Order  amending  the  Meat  (Ration¬ 
ing)  Order,  1949. 

Order  amending  the  Glucose  (Con¬ 
trol  and  Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1948. 

Order  amending  the  Stockfeed  Pota¬ 
toes  (Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1948. 


Date 
Aug.  t 


POTATOES 


Aug.  t.  The  Ware  Potatoes  (1949  Crop)  (No. 

1)  Order,  19t9.  Revokes  S.I.  1949, 
No.  10*20. 

Sept.  18.  Order  amending  the  Potatoes 

(General  Provisions)  Order,  1948. 
Revokes  S.I.  1948,  No.  *2019. 

,,  18.  Order  amending  the  Potatoes 

(General  Provisions)  Order,  1948. 

PRESERVES 

Sept.  4.  Order  amending  the  Preserves  Order, 
1947. 

Oct.  IG.  Order  amending  the  Foods  Standards 
(Preserves)  Order,  1944. 

RATIONING 

Sept.  18.  Order  amending  the  Fats,  Cheese, 
and  Tea  (Rationing)  Order,  1949. 
,,  '25.  Order  amending  the  Food  Rationing 

(General  Provisions)  Order,  1949. 
Oct.  9.  The  Food  Rationing  (General  Licence 
No.  2)  Order,  1949. 

,,  IG.  Order  amending  the  Sugar  (Ration¬ 
ing)  Order,  1949. 


Nov.  G.  Order  amending  the  Soap  (Licensing 
of  Manufacturers  and  Rationing) 
Order,  1949. 

SOFT  DRINKS 

July  31.  Order  amending  the  Soft  Drinks 
Order,  1947. 

SUGAR 

.\ug.  22.  Order  amending  the  Sugar  (Ration¬ 
ing)  Order,  1949. 

SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY 

Aug.  14.  Order  amending  the  Chocolate,  Sugar 
Confectionery,  and  Cocoa  Products 
Order,  1949. 


BREAD  BOARDS  TABLE  JELLIES 

2135  Nov.  25.  Order  revoking  the  Bread  Boards  1G5G  Sept.  11.  The  Food  Standards  (Table  Jellies) 
(Restriction  on  Use)  Order,  1943.  Order,  1949. 


CANNING 

2133  Nov.  28.  Order  amending  the  Canning  of  Food 
and  Feedingstuffs  (Control)  Order, 
1942. 

CARROTS 

1978  Nov.  1.  The  Carrots  Order,  1949. 


TOM.\TO  KETCHUP 
The  Food  Standards  (Tomato  Ketch¬ 
up)  Order,  1949.  Coming  into 
operation  (</)  as  respects  sales  by 
the  manufacturer,  Apr.  ,1,  1950; 
(b)  as  respects  sales  by  wholesale. 
July  1,  1950;  and  (c)  as  respects 
sales  by  retail,  Oct.  1,  1950. 
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Freedom  of  packaging  materials  has  given  rise  to  greater  display  possibilities,  approximating  nearer  to  pre-war  glamour. 


The  Confectionery  Indnstry 

Progress  in  1949  R.  L.  KENNY,  B.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  industry  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  control,  it 
can  be'  said  that  more  progress  than  in  recent  years  has  been  made  towards  a  return  to 
normality.  Austerity,  however,  has  still  remained  the  key-note  because  although  there 
is  now  much  greater  freedom  in  the  allocation  of  board  and  packaging  materials  generally 
which  permits  wider  use  of  display  materials,  the  immediate  packaging  of  confectionery 
must  remain  plain  and  simple  because  of  retail  price  control. 


The  major  move  in  the  iiulustry 
was  the  attempt  to  de-ration 
chwolate  and  suijar  confectionery, 
and  everyone  is  too  painfully  aware 
of  the  result  to  make  detailed  com¬ 
ment  necessary.  De-rationinjj;  broke 
down  because  of  certain  intangible 
factors.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  an  underestimate  of  the 
likely  public  demand,  because  it  was 
hase<l  upon  pre-war  statistics  of 
consumption  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  actual  fact,  it  was  eventually 
established  that  the  shortajie  of 
other  rationed  commodities,  par¬ 
ticularly  suuar,  in  the  national  diet 
had  created  a  y:reater  appetite  for 
chocolate  and  su^ar  confectionery, 
which  was  now  consumed  to  replace 
a  calorific  shortage.  Also,  since 
confectionery  had  been  rationed  for 
so  many  years,  the  public  had  l>e- 
come  sweet  conscious,  and  regarded 
a  ration  book  as  a  personal  posses- 
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sion,  which  they  should  utilise  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  failure  of  de-rationing  in  1941) 
will  result  in  the  Ministry  adopting 
a  more  cautious  policy  in  the 
future,  and  l)efore  such  a  step  is 
again  contemplated  it  is  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  ration  will  have  to  be 
greatly  in  excess  «>f  the  present 
level. 

Availability  of  Supplies 

It  is  natural  to  assuma  that  as 
raw  materials  become  available,  so 
the  ration  will  he  increased  in 
definite  proportions,  and  it  is  the 
view  of  the  author  that  on  the  next 
occasum  the  main  factor  which 
will  influence  the  Ministry  in  eventu¬ 
ally  deciding  the  stage  at  which 
rationing  becomes  unnecessary  will 
be  close  examination  of  coupon  con¬ 


vertibility.  That  is  to  say,  that 
while  the  proportion  of  coupons  ex¬ 
changed  for  confectionery  remains 
as  high  as  it  is  today,  it  is  likely 
that  de-rationing  will  not  be  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
factor  is  the  best  guide  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  determination  of  tlie  supply 
and  demand  |)osition.  As  the  ration 
is  increased,  so  the  ratio  of  coupons 
converted  should  presumably  de¬ 
crease  until  a  figure  is  reached 
which  would  indicate  that  de-ration¬ 
ing  could  once  more  be  contem¬ 
plated. 

One  feature  arising  out  of  de¬ 
rationing  was  the  lessening  of  com¬ 
petition  among  manufacturers,  and 
some  sub  -  standard  confectionery 
found  its  way  on  the  market,  since 
all  manufactured  products  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  public. 
Today,  however,  there  is  a  healthy 
competitive  influence  which  has  im¬ 
proved  general  quality. 
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Raw  Materials 

The  rationiii^  seheiiie  led  to  some 
sliylit  inisuiiderstaMdim;  <»n  the  part 
i»f  the  general  ])iihlk',  in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  always  appreciative 
of  the  point  that  the  inamifactnrer 
was  still  rationed  in  his  supply  of 
raw  materials,  and  a  feelini*'  of  in- 
coiiiprehension  has  tended  to  arise 
because,  now  that  rationing'  is  fully 
established  once  auain,  a  consider- 
al>le  proportion  of  u'oods  remains  on 
the  stockists*  shelves.  This  is  a 
position  Avhich  is  likely  to  continue, 
since  certain  raw  materials  are  now 
hecoinin^  freely  available  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  these  permit  a 
sliyht  increase'  in  output  f(*r  the 
same  (piantity  of  rationed  material. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  the  de-control  of 
hazelnuts,  which  can  now  be  freely 
imported.  r«)nse(pienlly  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  available  nut-milk 
chocolate  in  much  laruer  cpiantities, 
and  this  line  still  remains  a  ^reat 
favourite. 

Other  nuts  in  the  form  of 
cashews,  almonds,  and  l>razils  have 
also  been  in  reasonable  supply,  and 
as  a  result  increased  variety  has 
been  intnaluced  into  chocolate 
assortments. 

Fat  and  Sugar  Compounds 

'Phe  free  importation  of  fat  and 
simar  compounded  products  fnmi 
such  countries  as  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Holland  has  also  helped,  but 
the  controllinu:  factor  in  these  cases 
has  been  the  price  of  such  raw 
material,  in  view  of  the  limitations 
on  retail  selling  jirices  imposed  upon 
all  lines.  Judicious  utilisation  of 
such  products,  however,  in  small 
quantities  blended  with  the  alloca¬ 
tion  »>f  existin';  materials  has  been 
carried  out.  As  an  example,  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  compounds  which 
can  be  utilised  as  an  aid  to  caramel 
production.  These  products  consist 
essentially  of  fat  and  suijar  in  which 
the  proportions  of  each  material  are 
variable,  but  the  most  popular  for 
caramel  work  are  those  containins; 
the  hi<;hest  proportion  of  fat,  and 
this  usually  amounts  to  40  |H‘r  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  created 
by  the  cimfectionery  industry, 
manufacturers  can  now  specify  the 
type  of  fat  required,  and  for  this 
purpose  hydroijenated  palm  kernel 
oil  is  usually  rej;arded  as  the  most 
desirable.  As  there  is,  however,  a 
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tendency  for  a  fallinu;  market  in  the 
prices  (»f  these  raw  materials,  and  as 
the  (piality  temls  to  improve  with 
sul)se«pient  consiniimeiits,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  reluctant  t«»  carry  stocks 
ureatly  in  excess  nf  their  innnediate 
I equirements,  and  the  position  re¬ 
mains  reasunal>ly  Huid. 

Packaging  and  Presentation 

One  of  the  major  changes  which 
has  taken  place  in  recent  months 
has  been  the  de-control  of  paper 
and  board.  Not  only  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  now  permitted  to  purchase 
either  of  these  materials  without  re¬ 
striction,  but  the  (piality  has  also 
considerably  improved.  White - 
coated  manilla  board  can  now  be 
obtained,  and  the  result  has  lieen  an 
uplift  in  packau'invT  and  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  there  will  still  remain 
tremendous  frustration  on  this 
aspect  of  merchandisin';  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  while  price  control  remains. 

In  reviewinu'  the  price  of  any  line 
imt  forward  by  the  manufa(4urer, 
the  official  view  is  to  yjrant  a  price 
based  upon  the  prime  costs,  rather 
than  u|)on  those  involved  in  the 
packau'in^.  This  is  tending  to  have 
the  effect  of  stifliny:  the  i;rowth  of 
attractive  packai;ini;  for  exports, 
since  this  must  be  considered  on  a 
separate  basis,  with  the  result  that 
the  costs  are  hiyher  than  they  would 
be  if  the  same  packauin^  could  be 
available  to  both  the  home  and  ex¬ 
port  market. 

Greater  Display  Possibilities 

This  increased  freedom  of  pack- 
ay[in^  materials  has,  however,  };iven 
rise  to  i;reater  display  possibilities, 
which  should  restore  the  windows  of 
retail  confectioners  to  somethinj; 
approaching;  their  pre-war  glamour. 
S|H‘cial  'displays  as  a  sales  aid  for 
the  marketiny:  of  a  particular  line 
are  already  well  past  the  planning 
stage. 

F.fforts  in  this  direction  have  the 
effect  of  infusing  retail  selling  staff 
with  that  enthusiasm  and  sales  in¬ 
itiative  which  has  tended  to  be 
completely  submerged  in  the  welter 
of  frustration  and  form  filling  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  past  few  years. 

While  creative  display  may,  in 
times  of  rationing,  appear  to  be 
superfluous,  it  may  produce  psycho¬ 
logically  a  greater  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  both  the 
customer  and  the  retailer.  There  is 


no  doubt  that  rationing,  as  it  stands 
today,  is  introducing  a  competitive 
influence  which  is  calling  for  special 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  industry  to 
raise  generally  the  standard  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  i|uality  acceptability. 

The  use  of  tinplate  still  remains 
restricted  in  so  far  as  confectionery 
may  oidy  be  packed  for  the  home 
market  in  units  of  not  less  than  7  lb. 
As  tinplate  is  one  of  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  protection 
against  moisture,  manufacturers 
have  had  to  resort  to  (»ther  forms  of 
packaging  to  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  view  of  the  short  shelf 
life  encountered  today,  the  lack  of 
adecpiate  small  tins  has  not  proved 
an  insuperable  difficulty. 

(’ontainers  prepared  from  alu¬ 
minium  have  been  offered  as  an 
alternative,  but  without  a  great  dt'al 
of  success,  on  account  of  the  high 
initial  cost  of  the  metal,  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  titi- 
plate.  Aluminium  containers  also 
suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of 
being  less  resistant  to  damage 
through  denting  and  distortion 
when  manufactured  in  the  same 
gauge  as  tinplate,  although  its  ex¬ 
treme  lightness  can  be  put  forward 
as  its  main  advantage. 

Use  of  Laminated  Wrappings 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  utilisation  of  the  lamination 
principle  in  the  provision  of  pro¬ 
tective  and  decorative  wrappings. 
'I'here  are  a  great  many  possible 
alternative  combinations,  but  the 
main  advantage  of  lamination  is  an 
increase  in  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  combination  when  compared 
a'gainst  either  of  the  two  materials 
employed. 

The  choice  of  materials  to  be 
laminated  depends  upon  the  specific 
use  for  which  thl*  wrapper  is  de- 
sigiu'd. 

Waxed  paper  laminated  to  alu¬ 
minium  foil  is  utilised  largely  for 
the  wrapping  of  toffees  and  butter¬ 
scotch,  since  it  brings  together  the 
protective  qualities  of  the  waxed 
paper  and  the  excellent  malleable 
properties  of  the  aluminium  foil. 
Such  wrappers  are  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  as  overall  envelope  wraps  for 
confectionery  cartons,  since  the  wax 
will  also  provide  a  means  of  heat 
sealing. 

Transparent  film  laminated  foil 
has  the  effect  of  greatly  adding  to 
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the  strength  of  the  foil  and  tluis 
preveutinu  tearinu;  without  detract- 
inj;  from  the  appearance.  In  this 
case,  lu>wever,  it  is  necessary  t<» 
hind  tlie  two  materials  with  a  trans- 
jiarent  latex  in  <»rder  t(»  maintain 
the  hiifh  presentation  appeal.  If 
the  film  used  is  of  the  heat-sealinij 
moisture-proof  variety,  an  excellent 
protective  wrapper  can  Im*  obtained, 
which  is  entirely  ttreaseproof. 

Transparent  film  is  now  heiiiH; 
manufactured  in  (ireat  Hritain  from 
a  rubber  base,  and  if  heat-sealiiii; 
and  moisture-proof  properties  are 
r<H|uired,  this  can  be  a  suitable 
material.  The  resistance  to  im*is- 
tiire  is  actually  an  inherent  property 
of  the  material,  and  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  recpiire  the  application  of  a 
protective  film,  as  in  the  case  of 
celhilost*.  It  does  at  present  suffer 
from  the  disadvantage  of  beini? 
slightly  more  opacpie  than  the  cellu¬ 
lose  film,  and  where  the  hiuhest 
presentation  is  require«l,  it  may  be 
that  the  latter  would  be  more  suit¬ 
able. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable 
price  difference,  but  it  w  ill  be  inter¬ 
esting  t()  watcb  tbe  developments  of 
this  type  of  film  in  tbe  near  future, 
in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  its  ust>  in 
Great  Hritain  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Export  Position 

It  is  a  little  early  to  be  able  to 
assess  the  effect  of  sterling  devalu¬ 
ation  in  terms  of  its  influence  on  the 
chocolate  and  confectionery  sales  in 
the  dollar  area.  This  has  always 
been  an  extremely  difficult  market 
for  the  English  manufacturer  in  so 
far  as  he  is  offering  perishable  com¬ 
modities  subject  to  deterioration 
both  from  heat  and  moisture.  I  ’nder 
such  circumstances  he  has  to  take 
greater  precautions  to  protect  his 
confectionery,  thereby  increasing 
packaging  costs  which  ultimately 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  compete 
against  the  indigenous  article. 

Some  headway  has  been  made, 
and  every  facility  is  offered  to  manu¬ 
facturers  both  with  regard  to  re¬ 
placement  and  quality  of  raw 
material. 

Fine  grade  cocoas  of  both  the 
Venezuelan  and  Arriba  type  have 
been  made  available  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  destined  to  hard  cur¬ 
rency  areas,  and  these  are  permit¬ 
ting  the  manufacturer  to  blend 


once  again  high-grade  beans  to  pro- 
<luce  a  better  quality  couverture. 

Effects  of  Devaluation 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  sidelights  of  devaluation  will  be 
in  an  increase  in  exports  to  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  followed  us  in  de¬ 
valuing  their  currency,  since  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  confectionery  was  In'ing 
purchased  by  these  countries  from 
the  I^.S.A.,  and  as  this  market  is 
now  virtually  closed,  enquiries  are 
being  received  in  Great  Britain  for 
goods  which  were  previously  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  stringent  label 
recpiirements  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
their  different  code  of  purity  stan¬ 
dards,  the  export  of  foo<lstuffs  will 
continue  to  be  a  difficult  problem, 
although  some  of  the  early  setbacks 
which  were  experienced  in  consign¬ 
ments  are  now  no  longer  encount¬ 
ered  because  of  greater  knowledge 
born  of  experience. 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  has 


perhaps  lK*en  experienced  in  the 
handling  of  confectionery  on  the 
other  side,  since  the  wh«)le  scheme 
of  distribution  and  retail  selling  is 
so  vastly  <iifferent  from  our  own, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  visualise  the  part 
played  by  the  middle  man,  who  l)e- 
comes  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  chocolate  and 
sugar  confectionery. 

That  even  greater  success  has  not 
l)een  achieved  in  this  market  is 
certainly  not  due  to  lack  of  effort 
or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  but  it  could 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  or  co-or<lination  of  the 
methods  of  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  on  arrival  on  the  other  side. 

World  Shortage  of  Cocoa 

So  much  has  recently  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  cocoa  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  swollen  shoot  disease  in 
West  Africa,  that  most  people  are 
now  familiar  with  the  existence  of 
this  danger.  Every  endeavour  is 
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luMii!?  made  to  cut  out  the  atlected 
areas  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
problem  of  swollen  shoot  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  maximum  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Colonial  Office  as  well 
as  the  industry,  and  in  an  effort  to 
brill)?  all  parties  toijether  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  recently  orsianised  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Representatives  from  various 
|)arts  of  the  world  attended,  and 
liesides  );oin<?  fully  into  the  question 
of  the  dist'ase  and  the  steps  taken 
to  minimise  its  spread,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  )?iven  a  very  complete 
picture  of  the  pro)?ress  in  other 
tjrowiii)?  areas.  On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  in  West 
Africa,  every  effort  is  beinij  ma<le 
to  push  forward  the  jdans  for  the 
])lantin)?  of  cocoa  elsewhere  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  South  America, 
but  the  problem  still  remains  one  of 
acute  importance  to  Hritain  today, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gold  Coast, 
cocoa  rejiresents  one  of  the  best 
<lollar-earnini;  raw  materials  which 
we  possess. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that 
there  will  still  be  a  world  shorta}?e 
of  cocoa  for  some  time  to  come  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  are 
beiii)?  made. 

Experiments  in  Flavours 

The  hiijh  price  of  ethyl  alcohol 
has  forced  manufacturers  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  other  solvents  of  a  non- 
dutiable  nature.  Solvents  with  a 
hia:h  boiliii)?  point  are  particularly 
advanta);eous  in  hi)?h  boiled  )?oods 
where  the  solvent,  liesides  actin)?  as 
a  diluent  for  the  essence,  also  pro¬ 
vides  fixative  properties  on  account 
of  its  non-volatile  nature.  In  this 


respect  diacetin  and  triacetin  are 
liecomii))?  increasinyly  popular. 

Manufacturers  have  made  use  of 
natural  flavourini?  materials  by  pro¬ 
cessing  glace  fruit,  such  as  pine¬ 
apple,  recent  consi)?nments  of  which 
have  arrived  from  Malaya.  fiin)?er 
has  also  bt>en  utilised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  view  of  the  very  ijood 
supply  position  from  Horn?  Konsj. 
Other  examples  include  walnuts, 
almonds,  ha/.ehuits,  and  coconut. 

Cntil  recently  the  trade  had  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  the  use 
of  synthetic  flavours  and  essential 
oils,  but  there  is  every  evidence  that 
ancillary  raw  materials  are  lu*com- 
iii)?  available,  which  besides  provid- 
iii)?  the  much  needed  variety,  also 
introduce  an  added  flavour  and 
attraction  of  their  own,  which 
renders  the  addition  of  essiMices  less 
necessary. 

Research  Progress 

One  of  the  !?reatest  difliculties 
with,  which  production  is  faced 
today  is  the  elimination  of  all  traces 
of  extraneous  foreis>:n  bodies  from 
confiH’tionery  |)roduction.  Methods 
have  been  evolved  for  the  cleaniiii? 
and  mechanical  separation  of  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  consistim?  chiefly 
of  mineral  oriiiin,  which  tends  to  be 
imported  with  the  dried  fruit. 

Washiii)?  methods  dependent  upon 
the  differiii)?  densities  of  the  fruit 
and  foreign  material  have  proved 
to  be  reasiinably  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  This  levitation  method 
cannot  always  ijuarantee  complete 
freedom  from  extraneous  matter. 
There  are  now  two  systems  in  opera-’ 
tion  which  are  being  used  by  manu- 
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facturers  for  the  detection  of  these 
metallic  particles.  The  first  and 
oldest  method  is  the  X-ray  process, 
whereby  visual  inspection  enables 
their  presence  to  be  detected  in  con¬ 
tainers  already  packed  and  sealed 
for  despatch. 

Metal  Detection 

More  recent  advances,  however, 
in  this  field  have  been  carried  out 
with  the  list*  of  the  industrial  elec¬ 
tronic  metal  detector,  although  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  assess  its  full  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  method  of  operation 
is  the  use  of  a  belt  on  which  ot)- 
jects  passing  through  the  head-piece 
can  be  automatically  stopped  when 
any  metallic  impurity  is  encount¬ 
ered.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  exjH'rienced  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  is  in  the  detection 
of  small  fragments  of  shell  from  nut 
kernels,  which  may  be  almost  identi¬ 
cal  in  colour  and  density,  inakin); 
visual  inspectitm  or  mechanical 
means  of  separation  almost  impos¬ 
sible. 

No  method  so  far  in  general  use 
has  entirely  overcome  the  difliculties 
of  this  problem,  and  a  large  amount 
of  tedious  and  careful  hand  separa¬ 
tion  is  still  necessary  completely  to 
eliminate  trouble  of  this  nature. 
The  success  of  both  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  detectors  hinges  upon  the 
metallic  properties  of  the  foreign 
impurity,  and  there  does  setun  to  he 
scope  for  the  introduction  of  a 
machine  which  will  ensure  that 
manufacturers  may  utilise,  large 
quantities  of  nuts  without  the  risk 
of  introducing  shell  into  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Since  the  industry  as  a 
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wliole  utilises  a  IukIi  proportion  of 
nuts  of  all  varieties,  the  prohlein  is 
obviously  one  which  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed. 

Electronic  Heating 

Filectronic  methods  of  heating 
have  l)een  tried  out  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  by  the  industry,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  roasting 
of  cocoa  beans.  It  ap|H‘ars,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fundamental  oxida¬ 
tion  processes  which  take  place 
during  roasting  are  not  likely  to  he 
exactly  reproduced  by  this  method 
of  heating,  and,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
sultant  flavour  is  almost  certain  to 
l)e  entirely  different.  While  the 
uniform  heating  produced  l)y  the 
electronic  method  may  he  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  other  spheres,  it 
is  proliable  that  the  heating  of  the 
bean  from  the  outside  encountered 
in  accepted  methods  of  roasting 
develops  the  essemtial  flavouring 
properties,  without  which  the  bean 
would  be  of  little  value  as  the  liasic 
ingredient  for  chocolate. 

Further  experiments  have  also 
been  conducted  on  the  utilisation  of 
electronic  heating  for  the  melting 
of  chocolate  prior  to  tempering,  but 
the  whole  technique  of  tempering  is 
so  complex  and  dependent  upon  the 
l)ehaviour  of  the  cocoa  butter  crys¬ 
tals  in  relation  to  both  tempera¬ 
ture  and  time,  that  so  far  no  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions  have  been  drawn. 
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Possible  applicatious  in  the  food 
industry  of  fat  synthesis  by  micro¬ 
organisms  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  H.  Lundin,  Professor 
of  Food  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Stockholm, 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Food  Group 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
with  the  London  Section  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Brewing. 

By  aerated  cultivation  of  the  type 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
baker’s  yeast  or  Torulopsis  utilis 
(protein  yeast)  and  employing  a 
special  fat-producing  micro-organ¬ 
ism,  Rhodotorula  gracilis  (fat 
yeast),  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  cell 
substance  containing  G-t  per  cent, 
fat,  dry  basis. 

In  order  to  attain  a  high  yield  of 
fat,  it  appears  suitable  to  divide 
the  cultivation  into  two  phases:  a 
continuous  growth  phase  with 
moderate  fat  formation  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fattening  phase  in  which  the 
fat  formation  is  very  prominent. 
During  the  growth  phase  (G  hours) 
the  ratio  nitrogen  :  sugar  in  the  sub¬ 
strate  should  be  high,  which  causes 
the  organism  to  increase  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  rate.  During  the  fatten¬ 
ing  phase  (approximately  two  days) 
the  ratio  nitrogen :  sugar  should  be 
low.  The  organism  thereby  con¬ 
sumes  most  of  the  sugar,  converting 
a  considerable  part  of  it  into  fat.  In 
industrial  production  these  phases 
may  suitably  be  separated.  The  fat 
yeast  formed  has  the  following  com¬ 
position  :  fat  42  per  cent.,  protein 
23  per  cent.,  carbohydrate  31  per 
cent.,  mineral  substances  4  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  component 
fatty  acids  of  Rhodotorula  fat  is 
rather  close  to  that  of  the  fruit  coat 
fats  (palm-oil  fat). 

The  components  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex  and  provitamin  A  are 
present  in  the  fat  yeast. 

From  100  kg.  of  sugar  14-7  kg. 
of  fat,  8-1  kg.  of  protein,  10-8  kg. 
of  carbohydrates,  and  1-4  kg.  of 
mineral  substances  are  obtained. 

Cane-sugar  molasses  has  been  used 
as  a  raw  material  with  good  results. 
In  the  Far  East  molasses  is  very 
cheap.  Cheap  sugar-containing 
solutions  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  prehydrolysates  of  plant  material 
such  as  straw,  prior  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cellulose.  So  far,  however. 


such  prehydrolysates  are  produced 
in  a  few  places  only  and  in  limited 
quantities. 

The  costs  of  chemicals,  fuel, 
electric  power,  repairs,  packing, 
freights,  insurance,  salaries,  and  for 
capital  investment  are  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  may  amount  to  about 
G^d.  per  lb.,  dry  basis,  of  fat  yeast. 
The  cost  of  sugar  in  the  raw  material 
(molasses,  prehydrolysates)  per  Ib. 
of  dry  yeast  produced  may  vary 
from  zero  to  8d.  Dr.  Lundin  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  cost  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.,  dry  basis,  of  fat  yeast 
to  be  between  G^d.  and  Is.  2fd. 

The  taste  of  fat  yeast  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  T.  utilis  yeast.  It  could 
be  incorporated  in  other  foodstuffs 
such  as  preserved  foods  (or  flour)  in 
such  quantities  that  a  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  25  g.  of  fat  yeast,  con¬ 
taining  10  g.  of  fat,  G  g.  of  protein, 
2(M)  pg.  of  thiamin,  500  ug.  of  ribo¬ 
flavin,  3,000  pg.  of  niacin,  and  ap¬ 
preciable  quantities  of  the  other  B 
vitamins  and  the  provitamin  A,  is 
provided  for. 
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Ormerod  Engineers ;  Pearlite  Box 
Co. ;  Premier  Colloid  Mills ;  Procea 
Products;  Process  Blocks;  Geo.  W. 
Rhodes  and  Son ;  Selwyn  Press ; 
Spicers ;  Standard  Synthetics ; 
Stewart  and  Lloyd ;  Thermionic 
Products;  W.  Watts;  Wightman 
and  Co. 
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Cider  has  been  a  traditional  English 
drink,  particularly  in  the  west  country, 
since  the  13th  century.  Farmhouse  cider 
making  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
stimulated  by  the  Norman  invasion,  but 
it  is  also  said  in  Somerset  that  cider  has 
been  made  there  since  Roman  times.  One 
thing  is  beyond  doubt— it  was  realised 
very  early  that  western  soils  and  climatic 
conditions  suit  the  cider  apple  varieties 
extremely  well,  for  almost  every  long- 
established  west  country  farm  has  carried 
a  cider  orchard  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  only  during  this  present  century  that 
cider  making  has  emerged  as  an  industry 
in  its  own  right.  Gradually  the  small, 
simple  cider-making  processes  of  the 
farm  have  given  way  to  the  cider  fac¬ 
tory— a  specialised  industrial  unit  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  heart  of  an  apple-growing 
district.  Today  the  annual  output  of  the 
cider  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  more 
than  20,000,000  gallons. 


After  sorting,  the  apples  are  loaded  on  to  the  elevator. 


Oder  from  Somerset 


The  production  of  u  consistent 


tieverage  like  cider  obviously  re¬ 
quires  the  equipment  ^nd  control  of 
a  specialist*d  factory.  In  general, 
the  role  of  the  fanner  has  become 
that  of  a  supplier  of  cider  apples  to 
such  factories;  although  here  and 
there  a  farmer  has  progressively 
adapted  his  farm  cider  making  to 
meet  thest*  changing  needs,  which 
sometimes  has  let!  to  the  conversion 
of  the  farm  into  what  is  virtually 
a  small  cider  factory.  Perhaps  a 
more  significant  development  than 
that  of  “  farm-into-factory  ”  has 
been  the  planting  of  substantial 
cider  apple  orchards  by  some  of  the 
successful  cider-making  businesses. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
farmers  are  likely  to  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  their  cider 
apple  crops.  This  rising  demand 
for  modern  cider  is  tending  to  out^ 
strip  the  supply  of  genuine  cider 
fruit. 

No  county  reveals  this  change<l 
and  changing  picture  better  than 
Somerset.  It  was  in  Somerset  that 


the  cider-making  farmers  founded 
their  own  scientific  centre  so  long 
ago  as  1904' — the  National  Emit 
and  Cider  Institute,  better  known, 
today  as  the  Long  Ashton  Research 
Station.  It  is  in  Somerset  that  cer¬ 
tain  cider  apple  varieties — Kingston 
RIack,  Yarlington  Mill,  Dabinett, 
Sweet  Coppin,  and  Red  .Jersey — 
have  excelled  aiul  persisted  through 
the  years.  The  visitor  to  Somerset 
will  find  a  surprising  number  of 
cider  factories;  for  this  twentieth- 
century  development  has  not  taken 
place  on  a  larg<*-scale,  centralised 
pattern.  In  many  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  the  “  local  ”  cider  factory  is  a 
well-established  business. 

This  year  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  Somerset  cider  factories 
celebrates  its  first  quarter-centen¬ 
ary.  Founded  in  1925  by  Mr. 
R.  N.  Coate,  the  present  managing 
director,  with  a  minute  staff  of  two 
or  three  enthusiasts,  the  modern 
cider  factory  of  R.  N.  Coate  and 
Co.  now  employs  between  100  and 
1,50  according  to  seasonal  needs. 


The  factory  is  in  the  village  of  Nail- 
sea,  a  few  miles  from  the  research 
station  at  Long  Ashton.  Centuries 
ago  Nailsea  was  a  prosperous  coal¬ 
mining  and  glass-making  centre; 
these  activities  have  disappeared, 
and  today  cider  making  is  its  prin¬ 
cipal  concern. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  this 
factory  has  not  bwn  merely  a 
matter  of  mwting  the  rising  de¬ 
mand  for  cider.  At  the  last 
Rrewers’  Exhibition  in  1947,  Coate’s 
Cider  won  the  Championship  Gold 
Medal  and  four  First  Prizes.  In 
1949  First  Prizes  were  won  at  the 
Rath  and  West,  the  Three  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  Royal  Counties  agri¬ 
cultural  shows.  The  leading  awards 
for  quality  cider  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  making  their  way  to  Nailsea. 

The  export  market  for  cider  is 
considerable,  and  either  from  this 
factory  has  l>een  sent  regularly  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  .Cider 
from  this  Somerset  village  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Persia,  Iraq,  North  and 
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r^outli  Rhodesia,  Malta,  Eijypt, 
lloiii;  Kon^j  West,  East,  and 
North  Africa,  Rritisli  (niiana,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Milling  and  Cheese-building 

The  peak  months,  during  wliich 
the  first  staije  in  cider  production — 
juice  extraction — is  carried  out,  are 
from  late  summer  to  alunit  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  speed  is  a  dominant  con¬ 
sideration.  The  lorry -h>ads  of 
ap|)les  are  first  put  over  a  weigh¬ 
bridge  and  then  taken  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  fact<iry,  where  the 
cider  “  How-line  ”  starts.  The 
a|)ples,  sorted  hy  hand,  are  dumped 
into  a  hin  at  the  fool  of  an  elevator, 
which  carries  them  ahont  thirty  feet 
up,  where  they  fall  into  rotary 
knife  mills. 

The  milled  pulp  is  steadily  hatch- 
released  and  huilt  up  into  a  pile  of 
press-cloth  sandwiches  known  as  a 
“cheese.”  Cheese-building  is  still 
a  craftsman's  job.  The  pulp  is 
sprea«l  out  on  a  press-cloth  of 
Poulard  worsted.  This  is  then 
folded  over  and  sandwiched  between 
wooden  racks.  Twenty-three  of 
these  sandwiches  make  up  a  cheese. 


Two  kinds  of  rack  are  used,  flat 
wooden  racks  and  wicker  or  cane 
racks.  The  latter  type  is  favoured 
for  certain  apple  varieties,  c.g. 
.Morgan  Sweet,  which  in  milled  form 
have  a  slippery  tendency  ;  the  less 
even  surfaces  of  the  wicker  racks 
offset  a  cheese's  tendency  to  slip  or 
slide  during  buildini;  and  pressinjj. 
The  base  upon  which  each  cheese  is 
built  is  a  wheeled  platform,  and  the 
cheese,  when  ready,  is  run  alonjj 
rails  from  below  the  mill  to  the  main 
hydraulic  press. 

Juice  pours  out  from  the  cheese 
even  when  the  first  quite  moderate 
pressures  are  applied.  The  pressure 
is  steadily  increased,  the  experienced 
operator  obtaining  full  pressure 
without  cheese-slippiuff.  The  ex¬ 
tracted  juice  runs  into  a  tank  of  t)fi 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  fn)m  this  it 
is  pumped,  by  means  of  mobile  units, 
throujih  hoses  into  fermentation 
vats. 

The  first  pressing:  does  not  ex¬ 
tract  all  the  juice.  When  the 
cheest*  is  remove<l  from  the  main 
press  it  is  rapidly  opened  out,  and 
the  pomace  is  thrown  on  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  conveyor  leadiiii;  to  another 
mill,  where  it  is  disintegrated,  a 


necessary  prcK’ess  because  of  the 
compact  cake  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  pressing.  This 
milled  pomace  is  tl)en  blown  by 
compresse<l  air  to  the  second  press¬ 
ing  department,  where  it  is  again 
built  up  into  cheeses.  For  these 
second  pressings  tlirw  smaller  hy¬ 
draulic  presses  are  used. 

All  four  presses,  applying  up  to 
‘2,()(M)  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  are  operated 
by  the  same  central  pressure  ac¬ 
cumulator,  the  juices  from  these 
running  into  the  same  central  tank. 

Pressing  Routine 

This  routine  for  pressing  is  based 
upon  sound  production  management 
principles.  The  priority  require¬ 
ment  in  the  pressing  season  is 
spee<l — speed  in  converting  mature 
apples  into  juice,  and  speed  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  space  occupied  by  sacks 
of  apples  so  that  further  loads  may 
pour  into  the  factory  without  hind¬ 
rance.  If,  for  the  sake  of  speed, 
the  juice  extraction  from  the  first 
pressing  is  not  at  its  optimum,  the 
bulk  of  solid  material  being  handled 
has  been  greatly  reduce<l,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  and  pressing  capacity 
to  extract  the  remainder  of  the 


On  the  left  a  cheese  is  being  built ;  the  pressing  of  a  cheese  is  shown  on  the  right. 
February,  1950 
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Some  of  the  century-old  35,000  gallon  vats. 


juice  in  the  second  pressings.  Hy 
this  system  up  t()  80  tons  of  a|)ples 
per  day  can  he  converted  into  juice. 

Formerly  most  of  the  pomace  was 
sold  in  wet  form  to  farmers  as  a 
useful  cattle  feedinustuff,  hut  n(»wa- 
days,  after  the  second  pressinjf,  it 
is  immediately  blown  to  a  steam- 
operated  horizontal  drier,  from 
which  a  stable  product,  resembliim; 
a  flaky  meal,  emerges.  This  is 
bajffied  and  sent  to  pectin  producers 
for  pectin  extraction.  Pectin  as  a 
by-product  of  cider  makin<;  is  an 
important  dollar  saver,  and  for 
some  years  high  priority  has  been 
jfiven  for  the  installation  of  drying 
plant  at  cider  factories  to  ensure 
the  maximum  pectin  recovery. 


During  the  time  when  the  fresh 
apple  juice  reaches  the  fermentation 
vats,  -laboratory  control  is  mainly 
c(»ncerned  with  sr*'’*!.'’  measure¬ 
ments  an»l  later  with  periodic  samp- 
lini;  t<»  follow  the  course  of  ferment¬ 
ation. 

Vat  Capacities 

As  with  breweries,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  aspect  «)f  a  cider 
factory  is  the  enormous  vat  capacity. 
Vats  are  needed  to  hohl  the  juice 
during  initial  fermentation,  after 
which  the  fermented  juice  must  be 
racked,  de-yeasted,  and  pumped 
into  other  vats  for  maturinc:. 

At  the  Nailsea  factory  there  are 


five  sheds  fliled  with  oak  vats.  The  I 
averaije  capacity  of  the  majority  is 
15,(KK)  ^al.,  but  in  one  shed  there 
are  six  century-old  vats  each  with  a 
capacity  of  Ik>,()()()  sjal.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  oak  for  vat  construction 
could  hardly  find  better  proof  than 
demonstrated  by  these  six  vats. 

One  post-war  problem  of  the  ex- 
pandiiu;  cider  industry,  however,  is  j 
the  difliculty  of  obtaining;  new  oak  f 
vats.  One  of  the  solutions  is  to 
be  st*en  at  Nailsea.  Beyond  the  line 
of  vat  sheds  is  a  massive  concrete 
unit  resemblin}{  a  stream-lined  air¬ 
raid  shelter ;  this  is  composed  of 
three  concrete  and  rubber-lined  ! 

storaije  vats,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  ;{(),(MK)  ual.  , 

Blending  and  Fermentation 

The  ritfht  time  to  stop  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  not  entirely  a  matter  for 
laboratory  control.  The  consistent 
<piality  of  the  cider  finally  produced 
depends  upon  ex|H‘rt  blending,  and 
blending  is  the  art  of  the  “  cellar- 
man.*’  The  gravity  and  alcohol 
figures  obtained  in  the  laboratory  1 

might  best  be  described  as  a  guide  i 

to  the  cellar-man ;  for  out  of  a  f 

variety  of  juices  he,  by  blending,  i 

must  produce  («)  uniformity  and  ^ 

(h)  the  <]ualities  that  are  required 
for  the  principal  classes  of  demand.  f 

Fermentation  itself  leads  to  a  g 

considerable  separation  and  settle-  | 

nient  of  solid  matter  in  the  juice,  ! 

I)ut  yeast  must  lie  removed,  other-  | 

wise  further  and  undesirable  fer- 
mentations  may  occur.  Three 
centrifuges  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  a  total  capacity  of  from 
.“itK)  to  600  gal.  per  hour,  their 
capacity  partly  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  fermented  juice.  ^ 

In  blending,  not  only  are  juices  ^ 
mixed,  but  sugar  in  the  form  of 
syrup  is  added ;  the  predominant 
demand  today  for  a  fairly  sweet  ^ 

cider  has  made  this  last  operation  | 
much  more  common.  After  blend¬ 
ing,  and  usually  after  a  maturing 
|)eriod  in  vats,  the  cider  is  filtered  ' 
through  pulp  to  meet  the  modern 
requirement  of  a  brilliantly  clear  i 

product.  [ 

The  history  of  the  cider  after  j 

blending  depends  upon  the  particu-  | 

lar  market  for  which  it  is  intended. 

For  example,  cider  for  sale  in  bottles 
is  chilled  and  carbonated  in  Redox 
tanks,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2,100 
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Above:  Pomace  is  blown  to  a  steam -operated  horisontal  drier,  from  which  it  emerges  as  a  stable  product  resembling  a  flaky  meal. 
Below:  The  cider  is  centrifuged  to  remove  yeast,  and  after  blending  it  is  Altered  through  pulp. 


February,  1950 

[o] 


In  the  main  plant  the  cider  is  bottled  in  a  32-head  filler  and  auxiliary  plant. 


gal.  After  leaving  the  Redox  units 
it  is  Seitz-filtered  l)efore  passing 
into  the  three  storage  tanks  wliieh 
feed  the  bottling  plant.  The  main 
bottling  plant  can  deal  with  at  least 
dOO  half-pint  bottles  per  hour,  and 
there  is  supplementary  bottling 
plant  available  for  peak  periods  of 
demand.  On  the  main  plant  there 
is  a  d2-head  filler  and  an  8-head 
crown-st'aling  unit.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cider  is  distributed 
in  half-pint,  pint,  and  fiagon-size 
bottles. 

Stainless  Steel  Casks 

A  fairly  recent  development  is 
the  sale  of  cider  in  stainless  steel 
pressure  casks  of  about  54  to  64 
gal.  capacity.  This  cider  is  already 
carbonated  for  final  bottling  by 
the  customers.  Also,  as  with  all 
west  country  cider  producers,  there 
is  a  steady  trade  in  barrtdled  cider 


for  licensed  houses  and  those  private 
consumers  who  still  prefer  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “  draught  ”  product.  ;; 

/' 

Laboratory  Control 

Throughout  production  samples 
are  regularly  checked  ;  during  the 
fermentation  period  and  right  up 
to  blending,  the  principal  tests  are 
for  gravity,  acidity  as  malic  acid, 
and  alcohol  percentage.  The 
blended  product  is  checked  during 
storage,  and  the  final  cider  in  l)arrel 
or  bottle  is  tested.  A  recent  intro¬ 
duction  is  the  portable  Martin’s 
i'On  determination  apparatus  for 
testing  the  degrei*  of  carbonation. 

As  with  wines,  there  is  more  to 
cider  making  than  can  yet  he 
assessed  by  beakers  and  burettes; 
the  art  and  experience  of  the  cellar- 
man  can  best  distinguish  between 
the  moderate,  the  goo<l,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  the 
major  decision. 

Vintage  Cider 

Even  though  the  modern  cider 
factory  is  mainly  devoted  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  consistent  product,  it  | 
should  not  be  thought  that  the  age- 
old  competitive  spirit  of  the  farm 
cider  makers  has  lieen  discarded.  y 
('ider  is  a  wine,  and  each  season  is  | 
a  challenge  to  the  apple  vintners.  ^ 
The  coming  of  the  factory  has  not  [_ 


t 


i 


With  the  aid  of  a  lamp  the  fiagons  are  finally  inspected  before  labelling. 
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Somerset  cider  being  packed  for  export. 
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diminislied  tlie  cider-maker’s  ambi¬ 
tion  to  produce  a  rare  cider  for  the 
connoisseur.  Tor  evidence  of  this 
the  cider-tasting  activities  at  any 
of  the  principal  agricultural  shows 
should  be  watched.  At  Nailsea  the 
pick  of  each  season’s  crop  is  set 
aside  for  producing  a  medium  dry 
vintage  cider,  which  is  bottled — as 
wine  should  be  bottled — in  cham¬ 
pagne  quarts  and  pints,  with  wired 
and  gold-foiled  corks. 

In  the  expansion  of  this  Somerset 
business  the  quality  of  the  product 
has  been  well  backed  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  salesmanship.  So  far  as  condi¬ 
tions  have  allowed,  the  bottles  have 
always  been  attractively  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  laladlerl.  For  example,  a 
series  of  miniature  labels  called 
Coate’s  ('ider  Talks  is  used  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  main  and  descriptive 
label.  One  example  in  that  series  is 
as  follows : 

“  There  is  an  old  legend  in  Somer¬ 
set  that  affects  no  less  a  person 
than  St.  Dunstan.  It  runs  that  St. 
Ounstan  became  a  brewer  and 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Devil,  who  agreed  to  blight  the 
apples  and  so  make  cider  scarce. 
Such  is  the  legend,  and  May  19  in 
Somerset  is  still  considered  a  very 
dangerous  day  for  the  cider  apple 
grower.  Other  counties  may  boast 
their  historical  allusions  to  the  past, 
but  it  is  “  Zummerset  w’here  the 
Zider  apples  grow  ”  that  conjures 
up  delightful  visions  of  foaming 


glasses  of  rich  cider.  Open  this 

bottle  and  let  that  vision  material¬ 
ise.’’ 

(iood  wine  needs  no  bush,  but 
it  has  lM*en  Mr.  Coate’s  |W)licy 
to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  His 
public  relations  policy  has  had  a 
twin  message — first,  that  Somerset 
cider  is  the  best ;  and  second,  that 
his  factory  makes  Somerset  cider  as 
well  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

Sl’PPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Elevator,  mills,  and  presses :  //. 
lieare  and  Sons. 

Press  cloths:  Joseph  Bryant. 

Pumps:  Mono  Pumps. 

Lined  concrete  vats:  Tanks  and 
Ijinings  and  Borsari  and  Co. 

Redox  units:  George  Adlam  and 
Sons. 

Refrigeration  cooling  plant:  J.  and 
E.  Hall. 

Bottling  plant :  Liquid  Carbonic 
Co. 

Steel  pressure  casks:  Joseph  Sankey 
and  Sons. 

Martin’s  portable  CO^  apparatus : 
W.  Reeves  and  Co. 

Bottles  :  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 

Sw’itchgear  :  Watford  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Press  racks:  Joseph  Bryant  and  G. 
Musgrave  and  Son. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of  any 
books  on  scientific  and  technical 
subjects  which  authors  might  care 
to  submit. 


Synthetics  in  Food 

•> 

USEFUL  service  for  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  analysts  has  again 
been  performed  by  Dr.  M.  B. 
Jacobs  in  bringing  together  in  one 
volume*  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  information  regarding  synthetic 
food  colours,  flavours,  essences, 
sweetening  agents,  preservatives, 
stabilisers,  vitamins,  and  other  food 
adjuncts.  He  has  made  every 
effort  to  define  the  meaning  of  his 
various  terms,  illustrating  these  as 
far  as  possible  by  quotations  from 
American  and  British  law ;  but  the 
word  “  synthetic,”  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  whole  volume, 
seems  to  have  defied  definition, 
so  many  substances  being  obtained 
by  synthesis  which  were  originally 
discovered  on  account  of  their 
natural  origin.  The  word  “  syn¬ 
thetic  ”  would  appear  to  have  lost 
its  original  meaning  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  has  the  word 
‘‘  organic.” 

Because  much  of  the  material 
has  been  taken  direct  from  the 
literature,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
searched,  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that  the  information  given  must 
be  used  as  a  guide  rather  than 
as  capable  of  direct  use,  especially 
in  the  compilation  of  formulae 
for  flavours.  No  author,  in  the 
reviewer’s  experience,  ever  pub¬ 
lishes  his  best  flavouring  or  per¬ 
fumery  formulae,  and  when  some¬ 
one  like  Dr.  Jacobs  places  several 
published  formulae  side  by  side 
considerable  doubt  of  their  work¬ 
ability  arises.  As  an  example,  the 
case  of  formulae  for  peach  ester 
mi.xtures,  ten  of  which  are  given, 
may  be  quoted.  In  the  first  mix¬ 
ture  (50  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients 
consist  of  cyclohexyl  butyrate, 
which  is  not  used  in  any  of  the 
other  formulae.  The  total  number 
of  ingredients  used  in  the  ten  for¬ 
mulae  given  is  31,  but  a  supple¬ 
mentary  list  of  83  minor  com¬ 
ponents  is  also  added. 

If  these  limitations  are  kept  in 
mind  the  use  of  the  volume  will 
probably  save  much  time,  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  in 
looking  through  a  large  number  of 
general  books. — T.  McL. 

•  Synthetic  Food  Adjuncts.  By  Morris 
B.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.  Pp.  335-i-x.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  New  York.  Price  45s. 
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Aluminium  Containers  for  Foods 

J.  M.  BRYAN,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Lore  Temperature  Station  for  Research  in  Biochemistry 
and  Biophysics,  V niversity  of  Cambridge,  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

The  interest  in  the  aluminium  container  as  a  substitute  for  tinplate  for  the  packaging  of 
foods  lies  mainly  in  the  abundance  and  accessibility  of  supplies  of  aluminium  in  most 
countries,  whereas  tin  sources  are  limited  and  localised.  Aluminium  containers  are  now 
used  fairly  widely,  especially  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  use  of  aluminium  in  food  packing  are  discussed  in  this  article. 


ONE  reason  for  interest  in  the 
aluminium  container  for  pack¬ 
ing  foods  is  that  supplies  of  alu¬ 
minium  are  abundant  and  readily 
accessible  to  most  countries,  where¬ 
as  tin  is  limited  and  localised. 
Norway  was  the  first  country  to 
establish  the  packing  of  food  in 
aluminium  cans  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  The  change  from  tin¬ 
plate  was  made  because  Norway 
was  particularly  well  placed  for 
producing  aluminium  cheaply, 
whereas  tinplate  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported.  Under  the  guidance  of  re¬ 
search  work  with  experimental 
packs,  the  industry  expanded 
rapidly,  mainly  in  the  canning  of 
fish,  and  about  half  of  the  total 
canning  is  now  done  with  alumin¬ 
ium  cans,  requiring  about  1,800 
tons  of  aluminium  a  year. 

Denmark  has  followed  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  lead  and  uses  about  200  tons 
per  year  for  packing  fish,  meat,  and 
vegetable  products.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  now  packing  foods  in  alumin¬ 
ium  cans  are  France  for  shellfish, 
sardines,  meat  pastes,  pork  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  condensed  milk ;  Italy 


for  fish  products,  oils,  fats,  and 
vegetables ;  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
for  meat ;  Portugal  for  sardines ; 
Australia  for  fish  paste ;  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  a  wide  range  of  non-acid 
foods  including  meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  beef,  pork,  lard,  and 
liver  sausage ;  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  vegetables,  such  as 
asparagus,  peas,  green  beans,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage,  and  spinach.  A  few 
varieties  of  fish,  such  as  fresh 
salmon,  herrings,  and  sprats,  with¬ 
out  tomato  sauce,  were  also  canned, 
but  the  losses  are  reported  to  have 
been  much  greater  with  aluminium 
than  with  tinplate.  America  allows 
the  packing  of  dry  products  but 
not  wet  products,  w’hich  are,  at 
present,  under  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Aluminium  commends  itself  as  a 
material  for  food  containers  on 
account  of  its  physical,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  properties.  The  metal 
is  amenable  to  the  engineering 
operations  of  bending  or  folding, 
forming,  drawing,  and  extrusion. 
Being  a  homogeneous  material  it 
has  high  value  for  reclamation  and 


it  is  not  subject  to  galvanic  cor¬ 
rosion  and  the  other  disadvantages 
of  a  plated  metal.  For  instance, 
tooling  marks  and  scratches  during  * 
handling  and  fabrication  are  of  less 
consequence  with  aluminium  than 
with  tinplate,  and  any  disruption 
of  the  protective  oxide  film  on  the 
surface  of  aluminium  is  speedily 
repaired  through  re-oxidation  by 
air. 

Lacquering  presents  no  difficul¬ 
ties  and  anodic  oxidation  gives 
added  protection  and  improves  the 
adhesion  of  the  lacquer.  In  ap-  ^ 

pearance  aluminium  cans  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  tinplate  j 

and,  since  they  are  amenable  to 
embossing,  they  require  no  ad-  ) 

hesive  label.  The  fact  that  the  1 

specific  gravity  of  aluminium  is  [ 

only  about  one-third  of  that  of 
tinned  steel  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  handling,  trans|X)rt,  and  ship¬ 
ment. 


Advantages  of  Aluminium 

Aluminium  is  non-toxic  and  has 
little,  if  any,  destructive  effect  on 
vitamins,  even  at  processing  tem-  , 

peratures.  Its  salts  are  colourless 
and  the  metal 'does  not  bring  about  ^ 
those  objectionable  discolorations  | 
and  darkening  that  are  liable  to 
occur  with  certain  foods  packed  in 
tinplate.  The  aluminium  can  is 
more  easily  opened  and  with  fewer  u 
failures  than  the  tinplate  can,  and 
food  can  be  left  in  aluminium  after  ^ 
opening  for  a  much  longer  period  f 
of  time  than  in  tinplate,  without 
risk  of  excessive  metallic  con¬ 
tamination. 

Some  products  are  severe  in  their 
de-tinning  action  on  tinplate,  with¬ 
out  necessarily  generating  hydro¬ 
gen.  It  sometimes  happens,  there- 
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The  J  Dingley  fish  can,  solid  drawn  in  aluminium  with  lined  end  and  internal  lacquering. 

Photo  The  Metal  Box  Co. 


fore,  that  cans  which  are  perfectly 
normal  externally  may  reach  the 
consumer  with  the  product  possess¬ 
ing/  a  strong  metallic  taste.  Such 
cases  do  not  arise  with  aluminium 
cans,  which  would  always  develop 
into  hydrogen  swells  and  be  rejected 
long  before  sufficient  metal  was  dis¬ 
solved  to  become  noticeable  to  the 
taste.  It  should  be  emphasised  that 
the  small  amounts  of  aluminium 
which  may  be  present  in  foods 
packed  in  aluminium  cans  are  quite 
harmless  to  health  and  do  not  in 
any  "ay  impair  the  quality  of 
canned  products. 

Mechanical  Properties 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  retard¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  alu¬ 
minium  container  for  canning  is 
that  the  mechanical  properties  of 
aluminium  are  not  so  good  as  those 
of  tinplate.  This  gives  rise  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  can  making  and  tends  to 
slow  up  normal  canning  procedure. 
In  particular,  aluminium  cans  are 
liable  to  buckle  and  distort,  and  this 
requires  care  in  handling  and 
special  precautions  in  processing. 
The  obstacle  would  be  eliminated  if 
aluminium-coated  steel  could  be 
used  in  place  of  aluminium,  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  making  a 
satisfactory  side  seam  and  draw¬ 
ing  is  only  possible  for  fabricating 
shallow  cans  with  this  material. 
Even  in  the  hard  condition,  alu¬ 
minium  is  softer  and  weaker  mech¬ 
anically  than  tinplate. 

Certain  alloying  elements,  notably 
manganese  and  magnesium,  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  aluminium 
with  little,  if  any,  lowering  of  its 
resistance  to  corrosion  and  an  alloy 
containing  per  cent,  of  man¬ 
ganese  has  been  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  Norway  for  canning  kipper 
fillets.  Aluminium  cans  may  also 
be  strengthened  by  corrugation  of 
the  lids  and  bottoms  and  by  using 
a  slightly  thicker  gauge  of  sheet 
than  is  normally  used  for  tinplate 
cans. 

Prevention  of  Can  Distortion 

It  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  strength  as  met  with 
in  tinplate,  but  aluminium  cans 
must  be  given  greater  protection 
during  transport,  and  a  special 
technique  for  adjusting  the  pres¬ 


sure  on  cans  during  processing  and 
cooling  is  necessary  to  minimise 
strain  on  the  seam  and  to  prevent 
permanent  distortion  of  the  can. 
This  is  achieved  by  using  a  mixture 
of  steam  and  air  inside  the  retort, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  higher  pressure  at 
a  given  temperature  than  could  be 
obtained  by  steam  alone,  and  by 
allowing  cold  water  to  enter  the  re¬ 
tort  under  pressure  of  air,  during 
the  cooling  of  the  cans. 

Can  Fabrication 

The  fabrication  of  an  aluminium 
can  by  the  normal  procedure,  em¬ 
ploying  a  folded  side  seam  with 
rubber  solution  for  sealing,  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  joint  and,  since  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  soldering  aluminium  have 
yet  to  be  overcome  and  the  use  of 
thermoplastics  for  sealing  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  some  alternative  tech¬ 
nique  must  be  used. 

The  ease  with  which  aluminium 
can  be  drawn  and  extruded  per¬ 
mits  the  formation  of  a  can  which 
is  seamless  apart  from  the  seam 
necessary  to  secure  the  lid.  Draw¬ 
ing  suggests  itself  for  shallow  con¬ 
tainers,  the  body  of  which  can  be 
produced  in  possibly  one  or  two 
press  operations.  For  deeper  con¬ 
tainers  the  impact  extrusion 
method  would  be  preferable  were  it 
not  that  the  method  is  slower  than 
drawing  and  gives  a  can  with  too 
stiff  a  bottom,  thereby  imposing  a 


great  strain  on  the  lid  during  pro¬ 
cessing  and  cooling. 

In  France,  containers  which  are 
deeper  than  they  are  wide  have 
been  fabricated  by  extrusion,  but, 
in  Norway,  tall  cans  are  made  by 
the  Keller  multiple  ring  drawing 
method,  while  short  cans  are 
stamped  out  in  ordinary  presses. 
Automatic  presses  stamp  out  sar¬ 
dine  cans  at  a  rate  of  8,000  per 
hour.  In  Norway,  anodised  alu¬ 
minium  is  used  for  packing  most  of 
the  products  canned,  the  anodising 
being  carried  out  on  strip  metal  by 
a  continuous  process.  Apparently 
the  anodic  film  is  not  damaged  by 
the  drawing  operation. 

The  closure  of  aluminium  cans  on 
existing  canning  machinery  re¬ 
quires  particular  care  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  Rubber  latex,  and  not 
rubber  rings,  must  be  used  for  seal¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
more  efficient  seal  is  obtained  by 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  latex 
layer  below  that  usually  used  in 
sealing  a  tinplate  can. 

Protection  from  Corrosion 

The  corrosion  of  aluminium  is 
usually  accompanied  by  simul¬ 
taneous  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
whereas  the  corrosion  of  tinplate, 
as  already  mentioned,  may  be 
mainly  or  wholly  of  the  oxidative 
type  with  little  or  no  hydrogen 
given  off.  Owing  to  the  low  equiva¬ 
lent  weight  of  aluminium  (9),  as 
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compared  with  those  of  tin  and  iron 
(59  and  28  respectively),  a  smaller 
amount  of  corrosion  will  produce 
hydrogen  swells  with  aluminium 
than  with  tinplate  cans.  With  alu¬ 
minium,  therefore,  cans  which 
may  contain  food  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  fit  for  eating  may  be  rendered 
unsaleable  merely  because  of  the 
internal  pressure  of  hydrogen  bulg¬ 
ing  the  can.  Occasionally  the  cor¬ 
rosion  is  highly  localised  in  the  form 
of  pits  and,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  tinplate,  this  may  give  rise  to 
perforation  of  the  can. 

The  H-ion  concentration  of  the 
product  is  of  greater  importance 
when  the  can  material  is  alu¬ 
minium  than  when  it  is  tinplate. 
In  Norway  it  was  found  that  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fish  varied  greatly 
in  acidity  according  to  the  season 
and  the  locality,  and  those  with 
the  higher  acidity  caused  corrosion 
troubles  when  canned.  Adjustment 
of  the  pH  was  ruled  out  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  the  difficulty  was  over¬ 
come  by  anodising  the  metal  or, 
when  more  corrosive  conditions 
prevailed,  by  anodising  and  lac¬ 
quering. 

Acidity  not  the  Only  Guide 

Even  weakly  acid  foods  are 
liable  to  attack  aluminium  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  those  ha\'ing  a  pH 
of  5-7  to  7-6  can  be  packed  in  plain 
aluminium  unless  the  salt  content 
is  abnormally  high.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  foods  are  often 
complicated  mixtures  containing 
substances  which  may  inhibit  or 
stimulate  corrosion,  so  that  acidity 
is  not  the  only  guide.  Some  of  the 
substances  w'hich  are  known  to  in¬ 
hibit  corrosion  are  protein,  pectin, 
gelatine  and  other  colloids,  oils, 
fats,  and  sugars,  as  well  as  buffer¬ 
ing  substances. 

Accelerators  of  the  corrosion  of 
aluminium  fall  into  two  groups : 

(1)  cathodic  depolarisers,  viz.  those 
that  promote  the  discharge  of  elec¬ 
trons  at  cathodic  areas,  such  as  tri- 
methylamine  oxide  in  fish  and 
anthocyanin  pigments  in  fruits,  and 

(2)  anodic  depolarisers,  such  as  the 
anions  of  hydroxy-organic  acids, 
w'hich  readily  form  soluble  com¬ 
plex  compounds  with  aluminium. 
Chlorides  belong  to  this  class,  and 
salt  in  the  presence  of  acid  is 
probably  the  most  corrosive  mix- 
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Fly  Pest  of  Fruit 


Food  factories  and  stores  handling 
such  foods  as  tomatoes,  bananas, 
grapes,  apples,  pineapples,  and 
mustard  pickles  are  frequently 
troubled  with  plagues  of  fruit  or 
vinegar  flies.  Although  they  can¬ 
not  be  classed  as  a  major  food  pest, 
they  can  cause  considerable  finan¬ 
cial  loss  and  much  annoyance  in 
those  places  where  unrestricted 
breeding  is  permitted. 

There  are  several  distinct  species 
of  these  flies,  the  commonest  of 
them  being  known  as  Drosophila 
laelatwfiaster,  which  is  a  small  in¬ 
sect  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long  with  a  tan-coloured  head  and 
black  body. 

Made  famous  by  scientists  be¬ 
cause  of  its  use  in  genetics,  this 
pest  is  capable  of  producing  about 
200  offspring  every  ten  days. 
World-wide  in  distribution,  it  is 
commonly  found  wherever  fruit  and 
materials  of  such  nature  are  allowed 
to  rot  or  ferment.  The  pest  also 
frequently  infests  fermenting  liquids 
of  all  kinds. 

The  female  fruit  fly  deposits  its 
eggs  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
food.  Under  normal  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity  they 
hatch  out  into  larvae  within  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  of  being 
laid.  The  larvae,  which  are  tiny 
legless  maggots  pointed  at  one  end, 
feed  near  the  surface  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  food.  After  about  a  week 


ture  that  is  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  foods.  Some  accelerator  of 
corrosion  is  probably  present  in 
spinach  and  milk,  for  both  these 
foods  are  prone  to  give  rise  to 
hydrogen  swells  when  packed  in 
aluminium  cans. 

In  Norway  these  products  are 
packed  in  anodised  and  lacquered 
containers,  but  in  France  plain 
aluminium  cans  are  used  for 
sweetened  milk  and  anodised  cans 
for  unsweetened  milk.  Evidently 
the  inhibiting  action  of  sugar  helps 
to  overcome  the  action  of  the  ac¬ 
celerator  present  in  milk.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  discoloration  of  cheese 
which  occurs  with  plain  aluminium 
cans  has  been  prevented  by  ano¬ 
dising  the  metal  by  the  Eloxal 
process. 


of  continual  feeding  they  change  I 
into  small  brown  pupae,  from  which  I 
adult  flies  emerge  at  the  end  of  ■ 
about  another  week.  i 

Consideration  of  the  life-cycle  l 

of  the  fruit  fly  suggests  several 
methods  of  controlling  the  pest. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  in  both  fac¬ 
tory  and  store  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  contamination ;  dirty  J 

storage,  greasy  shelves,  and  dusty  | 

corners  all  favour  the  development 
of  the  flies. 

When  the  flies  become  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  be  troublesome,  careful 
search  for  accumulations  of  rotting  J 
fruit  or  vegetables  should  be  made. 

The  infested  material  should  be  | 

completely  destroyed  by  burning. 

In  this  way,  eggs,  larvae,  and 
pupae  are  killed  and  further  infesta¬ 
tion  avoided. 

The  use  of  liquid  or  powder  insec¬ 
ticide  such  as  DDT  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  eradication  of  the 
fruit  fly  except  where  the  con¬ 
tamination  danger  to  fruit  is 
negligible.  When  an  insecticide  is 
employed  a  liquid  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  powder  preparation  and  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  fruit  is  adequately  covered.  It 
is  important  to  spray  into  all  cracks 
and  crevices  which  are  suspected  of 
harbouring  fly  larvae  or  pupae.  Re¬ 
peated  spraying  at  regular  intervals 
is  also  essential  for  complete  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  pest. 


Norwegian  canners  have  had  the 
greatest  practical  experience  in 
packing  food  in  aluminium  cans, 
and  they  use  anodised  and  lac¬ 
quered  aluminium  of  99  5  per  cent, 
purity  for  brisling  and  other  fish 
products  in  tomato  sauce  and  ano¬ 
dised,  but  not  lacquered,  metal 
for  most  other  products,  including 
brisling  and  herring  in  oil,  shrimps, 
crab  meat,  cod  roe,  meat  products 
(without  milk),  beans,  and  peas. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that 
anodising  without  lacquering  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  acid  products,  such 
as  fruits.  Experience  in  Germany 
is  that  pre-treatment  of  aluminium 
by  the  M.B.V.  or  E.W.  chemical 
processes  does  not  improve  but 
rather  lessens  the  corrosion  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  can. 
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The  Vitamins 


Progress  in  1949 


F.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.Sc.Tech.,  LL.B.,  F.R.I.C. 

Allen  and  Hanbnrys,  Ltd. 


The  amount  of  work  on  vitamin  research  published  during  1949  has  been  greater  than  for 
some  years.  The  proportion  of  papers  relating  to  the  purely  nutritional  aspects,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  comparatively  small.  Important  technological  developments  have  been 
reported  in  the  production  of  vitamins  A  and  D  and  riboflavin,  but  the  majority  of  the 
papers  published  during  the  year  has  dealt  with  the  biological  properties  and  functions 
of  the  vitamins. 


MOUK  liiiht  lias  been  thrown  on 
the  manner  in  which  carotene  is 
converted  in  the  body  into  vitamin 
A,  for  example,  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  rutin  affects  capillary  fra- 
jfility  has  been  under  investl>?ation. 
A  considerable  amount  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  as 
to  whether  tryptophan  can  be  con¬ 
verted  in  the  body  into  nicotinic 
acid  and,  if  so,  how  the  conversion 
takes  place.  Further  light  has  also 
lieen  thrown  on  the  fate  of  nicotinic 
acid  and  nicotinamide. 

Some  additional  information  has 
lieen  obtained  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  coenzyines  with  which  pyri- 
(ioxine,  pantothenic  acid,  and  biotin 
are  associated. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  that  have  taken  place 
have  l>een  connected  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  anti- 
anaemic  factors,  folic  acid  and  vita¬ 
min  R,o,  and  pernicious  anaemia. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  vita¬ 
min  B,2,  like  folic  acid,  apparently 
comprises  a  group  of  closely  related 
substances  rather  than  one  single 
substance  ;  some  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  elucidating  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  complex  molecule. 

Vitamin  A 

In  last  year's  report*  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  vitamin 
A  had  been  synthesised  by  two 
different  methods.  Since  then  two 
other  methods  have  been  described.^ 
Synthetic  vitamin  A  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  an  article  of  commerce, 
however,  but  it  is  known  that 
in  Great  Britain  several  firms  are 
engaged  in  developing  a  process 
suitable  for  large-scale  production. 
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In  the  meantime  the  synthesis  of 
further  analogues  of  vitamin  A  has 
been  describe<l,  but  so  far  none  of 
these  has  provc'd  to  be  as  active  as 
vitamin  A  itself,  except  such  simple 
derivatives  as  the  ethers  and  esters. 
The  methyl  and  butyl  ethers  of  syn¬ 
thetic  vitamin  A  and  several  esters 
were  shown  to  have  an  activity 
€>ciuivalent  to  JJ  million  U.S.P.  units 
of  vitamin  A  alcohol  per  g.^ 

Extraction  Processes 

In  spite  of  the  threat  from  the 
synthetic  substance,  technological 
improvements  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  extraction  of  vitamin  A  from 
natural  sources.  The  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,*  for  example, 
have  patented  a  process  for  concen¬ 
trating  low  potency  fish  oils  by 
countercurrent  extraction  in  a 
column  with  an  organic  solvent  in¬ 
soluble  in  naphtha  followed  by 
countercurrent  extraction  in  another 
column  with  naphtha  of  the  extract 
obtained  in  the  first  column. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company® 
described  a  rather  similar  counter- 
current  extraction  process  in  which 
a  fish  oil  was  extracted  with  a  sol¬ 
vent  having  a  low  critical  tempera¬ 
ture,  such  as  propane,  in  a  column 
in  which  the  temperature  increased 
as  the  extract  flowed  upwards, 
causing  an  oil  to  precipitate,  from 
which  the  vitamin  was  recovered. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  economics  of  these  two  processes 
compare  with  those  of  molecular 
distillation. 

Some  confusion  appears  to  have 
been  created  in  the  U.S.A.  through 
the  adoption  of  the  new  U.S.P. 
Vitamin  A  Reference  Standard  in 


place  of  the  old  I'.S.P.  Reference 
('(mI  Liver  Oil,  as  the  U.S.P.  unit 
represented  by  the  new  standard  is 
said  to  be  I’.'Ifi  times  as  large  as  the 
old  unit.®  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  U.S.P.  unit  and  International 
Unit  are  now  in  closer  agreement 
than  they  were. 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  during  the  year  to  the 
mechanism  whereby  carotene  is  con¬ 
verted  into  vitamin  A  in  the  body. 
It  was  shown  that  this  conversion 
did  not  take  place  in  the  liver,  be¬ 
cause  the  serum  vitamin  A  increase*! 
after  administration  of  carotene  to 
rats  without  hepatic  circulation.^ 
The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  site  of  conversion  is,  in  fact,  the 
wall  of  the  small  intestine,  since 
vitamin  A  made  its  appearance 
there  in  vitamin  A  deficient  rats 
very  soon  after  the  ingestion  of 
carotene.®  Similar  results  were  rb- 
tained  with  goats,  pigs,  bullocks, 
and  sheep.®  These  are  in  keeping 
with  the  observation  that  carotene 
is  converted  to  vitamin  A  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  absence  of  fat,  while 
colloidal  solutions  of  carotene  are 
readily  converted  to  vitamin  A  and 
colloidal  solutions  of  vitamin  A  are 
well  absorbed.*® 

Dietary  Experiments 

An  important  report  has  been 
published  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council**  giving  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  twenty-three  volunteers 
who  subsisted  for  long  periods  on  a 
diet  deficient  in  vitamin  A.  There 
was  a  rapid  fall  in  plasma  caroten¬ 
oids,  and  dark  adaptation  liecame 
progressively  worse  and  was  corre¬ 
lated  with  a  fall  in  the  plasma  vita- 
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min  A.  Both  symptoms  were  cor¬ 
rected  by  feedinj;  1,300  units  of  tlie 
vitamin  A  per  day,  or  2,500  units  of 
carotene  per  day.  In  prophylaxis 
2,5(X)  units  of  vitamin  A  per  day, 
4,000  units  of  carotene  in  oil,  7,;>(K) 
units  as  cabbage  or  spinach,  or 
12,000  units  as  boiled  carrots  main¬ 
tained  both  dark  adaptation  and 
plasma  vitamin  A  at  normal  levels. 

Other  Fat-soluble  Vitamins 

A  new  method  of  produciiijf  pro¬ 
vitamin  I)  has  been  announced'* 
which  jjives  better  yields  than 
methods  previously  used.  Chol¬ 
esterol  is  brominated  with  N-bnuno- 
succinimide  and  the  elements  of 
hydrogen  bromide  are  then  re¬ 
moved.  A  new  apparatus  for  irra¬ 
diation  with  lifjht  of  wavelenijth  250 
to  310  ina  has  been  described. '■’ 
7-hydr*>xy-steroids  are  said  to  be¬ 
come  anti-rachitic'ally  active  on  siil- 
phonation,  but  the  obst>rvation  is  of 
doubtful  sif?nificance.“  M.  Scott  ct 
claim  to  have  shown  that  cho¬ 
lesterol  is  dehydniii’enated  to  pro¬ 
vitamin  I)  in  the  wall  of  the  small 
intestine. 

There  are  no  significant  advances 
to  report  on  vitamins  V.  and  K, 
although  an  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  research  on  vitamin  E  was 
held  during  the  year  in  New  York.'" 

Vitamin  C  and  Rutin 

The  effect  of  vitamin  C  on  the 
healing  of  wounds  was  referred  to 


in  last  year's  report.'  The  effect 
of  the  vitamin  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  stimulation  of  new 
collagenous  tissue,  which  fails  to 
form  in  the  absence  of  vitamin  C, 
although  regeneratum  of  the  e|)i- 
t helium  takes  place  at  normal  speed 
under  these  conditions.'^ 

It  was  suggested  in  the  report  for 
1948  that  vitamin  P  represents  a 
group  of  substances  effective  in 
capillary  fragility,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  members  of  which  are  rutin  and 
hesperidin.  8.  S.  Zilva'*  now  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  essential  dietetic  factor 
capable  of  influencing  capillary 
strength  does  jiot  exist,  and  he 
attributes  the  vitamin  P-Iike  activity 
of  compounds  such  as  rutin  to  a 
purely  pharmacological  action  and 
not  a  dietary  deficiency. 

This  may  well  be  true,  but 
whether  rutin  is  a  vitamin  or  not, 
the  year  under  review  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  view  that  it  is  somehow 
associated  with  capillary  strength 
and  st'veral  theories  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  ex|)lain  this  association. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time,  b>r  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  action  of  rutin  was 
<lue  to  its  effect  on  adrenaline,  but 
it  has  now  been  shown  that  there  is 
no  correlation  between  “  vitamin 
P  ”  activity  and  the  ability  of  com¬ 
pounds  to  potentiate  the  action  of 
adrenaline.'®  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  hyaluronidast'  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  causes  a  decrease  in 
capillary  resistance  and  that  “  vita¬ 
min  P  ”  may  prevent  over-activity 


of  the  enzyme ;  it  has  now  been 
shown  that  rutin  does  in  fact  inhibit 
the  action  of  hyaluronidast>.*®  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  rutin 
counteracts  the  anticoagulant  action 
of  dicoumarol  and  that  ascorbic  acid 
augments  the  action  of  rutin  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  its  effect  on 
hyaluronidase  and  adrenaline.®' 
Rutin  has  been  shown  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  X-ray  burns  and  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  capillary 
fragility  following  treatment  with 
radon.®®  It  protects  surplus  ascor¬ 
bic  acid  from  oxidation  and  en¬ 
hances  its  biological  potency.®® 

Aneurin 

No  new  facts  have  accumulated 
during  the  year  on  the  nutritional 
importance  of  aneurin,  although  it 
has  been  confirmed  that  the  vitamin 
H,  re(|uirenients  of  infants  are  be¬ 
tween  ()'14  and  ()‘2()  mg.  |>er  day.** 
The  earlier  observation  that  bracken 
poisoning  in  cattle  is  due  to  an  anti¬ 
vitamin  B,  factor  has  been  con¬ 
firmed.  Rats  fed  on  a  diet  contain¬ 
ing  40  per  cent,  of  bracken  died 
within  a  month,  and  the  addition  of 
aneurin  to  the  tliet  neutralised  the 
effect  of  the  bracken.®*  Both 
bracken  and  the  faeces  of  rats  fed 
on  a  bracken-containing  diet  inac¬ 
tivated  aneurin  in  vitro. 

■A  new  test  for  the  diagnosis  of 
vitamin  B,  deficiency  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Previous  attempts  to  de¬ 
tect  such  deficiencies  by  measuring 
the  lactic  and  pyruvic  acids  in  the 
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hlo<»<l  liave  heeii  unsuccessful,  hut  it 
is  now  ciuinicd  that  the  inetiuul  can 
be  u>e(l  to  diagnose  early  and  mild 
vitamin  Hj  deficiency  under  the 
coinhined  metaholic  load  of  i;lucose 
ingestion  and  exercise. 

Altlamuh  «»f  theoretical  interest 
only,  several  additional  aneurin  an¬ 
tagonists  have  been  made.  It  has 
recently  been  shown"'  that  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  these,  pyrithi- 
ainine,  has  a  diiferent  formula  from 
that  attrilnited  to  it,  and  that  an 
authentic  specimen  of  the  substance 
with  this  formula  is  even  more 
potent  than  pyrithiainine.  The  new 
substance,  which  has  bt'en  given  the 
name  neo-pyrithiamine,  produces 
severe  polyneuritic  symptoms  in 
rats.  Another  analogue,  oxythi- 
aniine,  although  less  potent,  was 
tried  out  in  infantile  paralysis  in 
which  a  vitamin  H,  deficient  diet 
was  known  to  pnxluce  a  slight  bene¬ 
ficial  response.  I’nfortunately,  oxy- 
thiamine  |)roved  to  be  less  effective."" 


fiurcri  giving  a  product  containing  s»»rbed  on  a  s|H*cial  resin  (KH9), 
up  to  KM)  mg.  of  riboflavin  per  g.  from  which  it  is  eluted  with  pyri- 
of  dry  solids.*”  This  micro-organism  dine-acetic  acid  mixture.  Further 
would  seem  to  be  as  good  a  source  evidence  has  Ikhmi  obtained  that 
as  the  two  moulds,  Krewotln'ceum  riboflavin  is  not  normally  synthesised 
Ashbi/ii  and  Ashbfia  tiosxjfpii,  also  to  any  cjmsiderable  extent  by  the 
used  commercially.  New  methods  intestinal  bacteria  in  man.^^ 
for  isolating  riboflavin  from  the 
culture  fluids  on  which  these  two 
moulds  have  been  grown  have  been 
<lescribed.  In  one  method  the  ribo¬ 
flavin  is  converted,  l)y  tbe  addition 
of  a  suitable  reducing  agent,  to  a 
sparingly  soluble  derivative  which  is 
filtered  off  and  re-oxidised  to  ribo¬ 
flavin.  In  another  process,  the  re¬ 
duction  is  effected  microbiologically 
by  means  of  an  organism  w  hich  pro¬ 
duces  a  suitable  oxidation-reduction 
p<»tential.®“ 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to 
improving  tbe  fluorimetric  assay. 

Tbe  problem  is  t«)  remove  sub¬ 
stances  which  interfere  either  by 
enhancing  or  by  depressing  the 
fluorescence  without  loss  of  ribo¬ 
flavin.  In  one  of  the  new  methods”* 
some  of  these  impurities  are  re¬ 
moved  by  oxidation  with  perman¬ 
ganate,  and  the  blank  solution  is 
prepared  by  reducing  the  ribo¬ 
flavin  with  dithionite.  In  another 
method”^  pyridine-treated  zeolite  is 
used  to  adsorb  impurities  with  a 
higher  adsorption  affinity  than  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  the  riboflavin  is  then  ad- 


Nicotinic  Acid 

A  large  number  of  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  nicotinic  acid  have  been 
published  during  the  year,  many  of 
these  dealing  with  the  possibility  of 
tryptophan  being  converted  into 
nicotinic  acid.  Despite  Ileidel- 
berger's  experiments  with  C*'*,  re¬ 
ferred  t«>  in  last  year's  rep«)rt,*  and 
which  appeared  to  prove  conclus¬ 
ively  that  tryptophan  is  converted 
into  nicotinic  acid  via  kynurenine 
and  3-hydroxy-anthranilic  acid,  this 
theory  has  met  with  some  criticism. 
However,  Ileidelberger  and  his 
colleagues”*  have  advanced  further 
evulence  in  support  of  their  case, 
and  they  have  now  shown  that  tryp¬ 
tophan  containing  C“  in  the  Ji- 
position  is  converted  by  rats  into 
.‘i-hydroxy-anthranilic  acid  and  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  containing  the  C'^  in  the 
carboxyl  group. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  P.  F.l- 
linger  and  M.  \I.  Abdel-Kader”” 
believe  that  tryptophan  is  only  a 
catalyst  in  the  synthesis  of  nicotinic 


Riboflavin 

Further  details  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  on  the  micro¬ 
biological  production  of  riboflavin, 
which,  as  already  indicated,  has  now- 
superseded  the  synthetic  method. 
Two  species  of  Candida  have  been 
shown  to  give  very  high  yields,  C. 
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acid.  They  showed,  for  insluiice, 
t))at  E.  coli  did  not  synthesise  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  in  the  presence  of  trypto¬ 
phan  when  lactate  was  absent, 
whereas  «)rnithine  increased  the 
amount  of  nicotinic  acid  produced, 
and  tliat  rats  excreted  far  less  nico¬ 
tinamide  methochloride  when  fed 
tryptophan  than  when  fed  nicotin¬ 
amide.  They  als»)  showed  that  tin* 
mixed  bacterial  flora  from  rats' 
catH'um,  unlike  K.  coli,  will  convert 
tryptophan  into  nicotinamide,  and 
sim:f;<‘><f»*d  that  intestinal  synthesis 
and  not  synthesis  in  the  tissues  is 
the  source  of  the  nicotinamiile  de¬ 
rived  from  tryptophan. 

t'llinjrer's  views  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  supported  by  the  obst'r- 
vations  of  other  workers.  Thus  the 
intravenous  administration  of  I.- 
tryptophan  to  iid'ants  produces  a 
large  and  immediate  rise  in  the 
urinary  N'-methyl-nicotinamide  out¬ 
put.®*  St'condly,  the  ability  of  rats 
to  convert  tryptophan  into  N'- 
methyl-nicotinamide  was  not  im¬ 
paired  either  by  enterectomy  or 
when  bacteria  were  eliminated  from 
the  gut.®'  Thirdly,  rat  liver  slices 
were  able  to  convert  tryptophan 
into  nicotinic  acid.®*  It  seems  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  trypto¬ 
phan  is  converted  directly  into  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  and  that  the  change  takes 
place  in  the  tissues,  j^robably  in  the 
liver.  This  does  not  mean  that 
nicotinic  acid  is  not  synthesised 
from  tryptt)phan  by  intestinal  bac¬ 
teria,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
nicotinic  acid  from  this  source  is 
available  to  the  animal. 

Intestinal  Synthesis 

In  previous  annual  reports  on  the 
vitamins  reference  has  frequently 
been  made  to  the  {dienoinenon  of 
intestinal  synthesis,  but  its  im¬ 
portance  in  human  and  animal 
nutrition  has  never  been  clearly 
understood.  A.  C.  Frazer®’  has 
now  advanced  an  Ingenious  theory 
to  explain  the  symptoms  character¬ 
istic  of  sprue.  In  this  condition 
signs  of  riboflavin,  nicotinic  acid, 
pyridoxine,  and  sometimes  folic 
acid  deficiency  are  produced,  and 
ailministration  of  any  of  these  vita¬ 
mins  gives  relief  without  correcting 
the  fundamental  fat  absorption  de¬ 
fect. 

Bacteria  are  present  in  the  intest¬ 
ines  in  large  numbers,  and  these 
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have  been  shown  to  synthesise*  mem- 
lH*rs  of  the  vitamin  B  complex 
which  may  actually  be  present  in 
the  intestinal  contents  in  much 
larger  amounts  than  they  are  in  the 
diet. 

Frazer  suggests  that  in  man  vita¬ 
mins  produced  by  the  intestinal 
bacteria  are  not  absorbed,  and  that 
in  sprue  these  bacteria  invade  the 
small  intestine  and  occupy  the  sur¬ 
face  where  absorption  of  food 
normally  takes  place  and  there  com¬ 
pete  with  the  host  for  the  essential 
nutrients  supplied  in  the  diet.  If 
the  bacteria  are  successful,  the  host 
will  suffer  from  a  multiple  vitamin 
ileficiency. 

Another  important  problem  con¬ 
cerning  nicotinic  acid  is  its  fate 
when  ingested.  Several  metabolites 
are  known,  and  recently  another 
one,  N  -  met  hyl  -  2  -  py  ridone  -  5  -  car  - 
boxylaniide,  was  added  to  the  list  ; 
in  man  ;>()  per  cent,  of  a  dose  of 
nicotinamide  is  apparently  elimin¬ 
ated  in  the  urine  in  this  form.*® 
This  finding  makes  it  essential  to 
re-examine  the  whole  (juestion  of 
nicotinic  acid  metabolism.  Several 
papers  have  appeared  on  imprtived 
meth(»ds  of  estimating  nicotinic  acid 
and  its  metabolites.'" 

Pyridoxine,  Pantothenic  Acid, 
and  Biotin 

Little  of  importance  relating  to 
human  nutrition  has  been  published 
on  pyridoxine  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances  with  vitamin  Bg  activity.  It 
is  known  that  these  substances  func¬ 
tion  as  ctH*nzymes,  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  determine  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  actual 
coenzyme.  Synthetic  pyridoxal-3- 
phosphate,  which  had  previously 
been  claimed  to  be  the  coenzyme  of 
tyrosine  decarboxylase,^"  has  now 
Ikh*!!  found  to  be  much  less  active 
than  the  natural  coenzyme.*®  Differ¬ 
ential  assay  methods  are  now  being 
ust‘d  to  determine  pyridoxine,  pyri- 
doxal,  and  pyridoxamine  in  materials 
of  natural  origin ;  the  last  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  the  predominant  forms 
of  vitamin  Bg  in  animal  tissues  and 
yeast,  while  pyridoxine  predomin¬ 
ates  in  plant  tissues.  Both  pyri- 
doxal  ami  pyridoxamine  are  present 
in  normal  human  urine,  but  the 
chief  metabolite  of  vitamin  B*  is 
pyridoxic  acid.** 

Further  support  has  been  ob¬ 


tained  for  the  view  that  pantothenic 
acid  is  present  in  coenzyme  A, 
which  forms  part  of  the  enzyme  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acetylation  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
shown  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
pantothenic  acid  in  the  cells  i$ 
prest*nt  as  coenzyme  A.*® 

Biotin  exists  in  animal  tissue — for 
example,  in  liver — in  a  combined 
form  that  does  not  stimulate  the 
growth  of  yeast  until  it  has  been 
hydrolysed.'*  Biotin  appears  to  he 
a  coenzyme  in  several  different  re¬ 
actions  involving  the  fixation  of 
carbon  dioxide,*"  but  the  ability  of 
biotin  to  take  part  in  these  reactions 
is  not  due  to  the  transfer  of  the 
CO  group  present  in  the  imidazole 
ring.*®  I’niess  adecpiate  amounts  of 
biotin  are  present  in  the  diet  of 
hens,  the  eggs  laid  by  them  will  not 
hatch.  The  deficiency  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  injecting  biotin  into  the 
eggs,  but  if  the  injection  is  dtdayed, 
although  the  eggs  will  hatch,  the 
chicks  develop  perosis,  showing  that 
biotin  is  necessary  for  the  metabo¬ 
lism  of  tendon  muscles.*® 


Anti-anaemia  Factors 

The  early  results  reported  in  last 
year's  review*  on  the  limited  value 
of  folic  acid  treatment  in  anaemia 
have  been  further  substantiated, 
and  attempts  are  still  being  made 
to  find  the  exact  relationship  be¬ 
tween  folic  acid  and  the  anti-|)er- 
nicious  anaemia  factor  which  is  now- 
believed  to  be  vitamin  B,2.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  to 
determine  whether  gastric  juice 
from  pernicious  anaemia  patients 
varies  in  any  way  from  that  of 
normal  subjects,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  conjugates  of  folic  acid 
are  converted  by  normal  juice  into 
a  form  that  is  no  longer  affected  by 
folic  acid  conjugase,  whereas  juice 
from  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia 
was  ineffective.®®  The  altered  con¬ 
jugate  resembled  Castle’s  extrinsic 
factor,  and  was  converted  into  free 
folic  acid  by  liver  homogenate. 
Pernicious  anaemia,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  due  to  a  failure  to  release 
folic  acid  from  conjugate,  because  a 
response  was  obtained  in  pernicious 
anaemia  to  synthetic  ptero.yl-glu- 
tamyl  -  glutamyl  -  glutamic  acid,*' 
and  the  conjugase  activity  of  normal 
blood  plasma  was  indistinguishable 
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from  that  of  plasma  from  pernici«)us 
anaemia  patients.*" 

A  mmit)er  of  antasjonists  to  folic 
acid  are  known,  and  some  of  these, 
when  ifiven  to  pernicious  anaemia 
patients,  prevented  the  usual  re¬ 
sponse  to  liver  extract  and  vitamin 
B,,,  sujigestin^  that  folic  acid  is 
necessary  for  the  normal  production 
of  red  hlood  cells,  and  that  the  real 
operative  agent  in  restoring  defect¬ 
ive  hone  marrow  to  normal  is  folic 
acid.**  It  is  believed  that  vitamin 
B,o  acts  by  converting  free  folic- 
acid  into  a  reduced  form,  and  that 
this  is  the  conversion  that  cannot 
l)e  effected  by  patients  suffering 
from  pernicious  anaemia. 


Attack  on  Cancer  Problem 

Folic  acid  antagonists  are  proving 
of  importance  in  another  connexion. 
Several  of  them  appear  to  have  an 
inhibitory  action  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tumours,  and  a  symposium 
on  the  effects  of  derivatives  of  folic- 
acid  on  certain  types  of  neoplastic 
disease*  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science  in  1948.** 
From  the  pajH'rs  read  at  this  sym¬ 
posium,  and  other  published  work,** 
it  appc'ars  that  pteroyl  -  glutamyl  - 
glutamyl-glutamic  acid,  although  it 
does  not  cure  cancer,  promotes  a 
sense  of  well-being  in  the  patient, 
and  that  several  antagonists  of  folic 
acid,  while  inhibiting  various  trans¬ 
planted  tumours,  have  no  significant 
effect  on  human  cancers.  The  re¬ 
sults  to  date,  although  disappoint¬ 
ing,  provide  a  further  lead  in  the 
attack  on  the  cancer  problem. 

Pernicious  Anaemia 

It  has  now  been  amply  confirmed 
that  vitamin  R,2  is  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
including  the  i>eurological  symp¬ 
toms,  although  some  scepticism  still 
remains  concerning  its  effect  on  the 
latter.  The  maintenance  dose  has 
been  estimated  to  be  25  jag.  per 
week,  although  smaller  amounts 
may  be  effective.*®  One  surprising 
and  at  the  moment  unexplained  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  faeces  of  un¬ 
treated  pernicious  anaemia  patients 
contain  vitamin  B,2  or  some  other 
factor  that  stimulates  Lactobacillus 
lactis  in  an  amount  greater  than 
that  required  to  cure  pernicious 
anaemia.*^ 
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Another  section  of  an  aneurin  plant. 

There  appear  to  be  several  forms 
of  vitamin  R,,.  One  obtained  from 
Streptnmifces  ftriscus  (tin*  mould 
that  produces  streptomycin)  is  ap¬ 
parently  identical  with  that  from 
liver  and  pro<luces  a  similar  re¬ 
sponse  in  pernicious  anaemia.**  A 
st-cond  form,  know  n  as  vitamin  R,,** 
is  produced  by  catalytic  hydrogena¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  R,,  niid,  although 
highly  potent,  is  somewhat  less 
active  than  the  latter. ■’®  A  third 
form,  known  as  vitamin  R,2h,  was 
obtained  from  liver  and  from  S. 
aurcofaciens  (the  mould  that  pro¬ 
duces  aureoniycin)  it  has  a  some- 
what  different  absorption  spectrum 
from  that  of  vitamin  R,2. 

The  approximate  formula  of  vita¬ 
min  R,2  is®* 

^61-61  IIsB-SS  1^13^ 

and  it  contains  in  the  molecule  5 :  f> 
dimethyl-benzimidazole,  s<)  that  it 
possesses  the  same  nucleus  as  rilM>- 
flavin.®" 

Vitamin  R,2  can  be  estimated  by 
its  effect  on  the  growth  of  L.  lactis 
or,  better,  L.  leichmanii,  but  the 
results  must  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  since  several  other  sub¬ 
stances,  for  example,  thymidine, 
also  stimulate  the  growth  of  this 
organism.  If  the  substance  to  be 
tested  is  first  subjected  to  paper 
partition  chromatography,  however, 
and  different  portions  of  the  filter- 
paper  strip  separately  assayed,  the 
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amount  of  each  growth-stimulating 
factor  present  can  be  estimated.®* 
Using  this  method  it  has  been  found 
that  liver  extracts  contain  amounts 
of  vitamin  R,2  ranging  from  0'2  to 
2B  /*g.  per  ml.®* 
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Meat  Handling -From  Field  to  Plate 

Hoh  the  final  flavour  and  texture  of  cooked  meat  can  be  influenced,  not  only  by  the  nay 
in  nhich  meat  is  handled  after  slaughter,  but  also  more  profoundly  by  the  nay  the 
animal  is  managed  during  gronth,  and  just  prior  to  being  slaughtered,  nas  discussed  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Gallon,  of  the  Lon  Temperature  Research  Station,  Cambridge  University,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  recent  conference  on  meat  held  by  the  Scottish  Group  of  The 
Nutrition  Society.  The  cooking  of  meat,  its  nutritional  functions,  its  inspection,  and 
statistics  of  norld  production  nere  discussed  by  other  speakers. 


/~kNK  of  the  factors  intiuenein^; 
^^the  palatal)ility  of  meat  is  the 
chaiiii'e  which  takes  place  durinu; 
haiiKini*'.  If  before  death  tlu» 
animal  had  heen  well  nourished  and 
had  not  heen  subjected  to  violent  or 
unaccustomed  exercise,  its  muscdes 
would  be  well  stocked  with  glyco¬ 
gen.  Post  viorteni,  this  glycogen 
changes  to  lactic  acid — the  natural 
preservative  of  meat.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  the  production 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  meat  during 
hanging  which  leads  to  good  palata- 
bility  and  texture. 

This  is  far  from  being  all  the 
story,  however,  for  other  and  more 
fumlamental  aspects  «»f  animal  pro¬ 
duction  affect  the  chemical  nature 
of  meat.  Thus  an  animal  which  has 
l)een  reared  on  a  high  plane  of 
nutrition  contains  an  optimum  per¬ 
centage  of  fat,  not  only  on  the  meat 
to  facilitate  cooking,  but  in  the 
meat  itself.  Meat  with  a  certain 
optimum  of  constituent  fat  is  most 
palatable.  The  plane  of  nutrition 
also  affects  other  qualities  of  meat. 
Thus  both  the  ratio  of  muscle  fibre 
to  collagenous  tissue  and  the  ratio 
of  muscle  fibre  to  l>one  increase  as 
the  plane  of  nutrition  rises. 

Intramuscular  Fat 

During  the  fattening  of  animals 
the  fatty  tissues  become  engorged 
with  fat.  The  percentage  of  fat 
could  rise  from  70  per  cent,  to  85 
]H'r  cent.,  or  in  the  case  of  suet  (i.c. 
kidney  fat)  even  to  95  per  cent. 
Muscular  tissue  may  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  muscle  fibres  held  to¬ 
gether  l)y  connective  tissue,  which 
is  composed  of  collagen  and  elastin. 
Between  and  inside  the  muscle  fibres 
is  intramuscular  fat.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  intramuscular  fat  may  in¬ 
crease  during  fattening  from  4:^  per 
cent,  to  8^  per  cent.  Fattening 


muscle  fibres  could  increase  in 
diameter  and  so  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  muscle  as  a  whole. 

Decrease  of  Lactic  Acid 

Rapid  changes  affecting  the 
quality  of  meat  are  brought  about 
by  fasting  and  fatigue  during  the 
journey  from  farm  to  abattoir. 
Apart  from  the  loss  of  weight  due 
to  the  fasting,  there  occurs  partial 
flepletion  of  stores  of  muscular  gly¬ 
cogen  with  a  consequent  decrease  of 
lactic  acid  production  during  hang¬ 
ing.  This  decrease  of  acid  makes 
the  meat  a  more  suitable  medium 
for  putrefactive  bacteria,  and  also 
causes  it  to  shrink  more  and  become 
tougher  when  cooked.  Toughness 
is  less  at  lower  pH  both  because 
such  a  pH  reduces  shrinkage  on 
cooking  and  In'cause  it  facilitates 
the  production  of  gelatine  from  th« 
collagen  in  the  connective  tissues. 

Young  tissues  are  pale,  flavour¬ 
less,  and  tender.  Older  tissues  are 
darker  and  more  flavoured,  but  tend 
t(»  be  tougher.  The  freezing  of 
lean  meat  results  in  the  formation 
of  ice  within  the  tissue.  Ice  crys¬ 
tals  not  only  occupy  a  greater 
volume  than  the  water  from  which 
they  are  formed,  l)ut  also  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  a  hypertonic  solution  of 
unfrozen  tissue  water,  in  contact 
with  which  during  storage  at  —10° 
(’.  the  constituent  proteins  of  the 


meat  are  slowly  denatured.  At 
lower  storage  temperature  this 
effect  is  not  so  marked.  When 
thawed,  frozen  meat  is  found  to 
have  a  more  open  microstruclure 
than  fresh  meat.  This  produces 
“  drip,”  but  also  facilitates  the 
entry  of  brine  during  curing. 

Cooking  of  Meat  [ 

Miss  Andross,  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  College  of 
Domestic  Science,  discussed  the 
cooking  of  meat  which  causes 
marked  changes,  among  which  are 
the  production  of  flavours,  increased 
tenderness,  and  the  phenomenon, 
all  too  familiar  to  present-day 
housewives,  know  n  as  “  shrink.” 

Her  experiments  (demonstrated  by 
the  Table)  showed  that,  irrespective 
of  other  treatment,  coating  meat 
with  flour  and  searing  before  cook-  j' 
ing  reduced  the  shrink  very  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  Table  also  shows  that  beat¬ 
ing,  marinading  (treatment  with 
vinegar  and  olive  oil  before  cook¬ 
ing),  and  hanging  reduce  shrink. 
Heating  is  very  effective,  probably 
because  of  the  preponderant  effect 
of  collagenous  tissue  in  producing 
shrink. 

Mt‘at  roasted  slowly  at  110°  C. 
shrinks  much  less  than  meat  roasted  ; 
<|uickly  at  218°  C. 

In  grilling  there  is  a  Jll  per  cent.  i 
loss  of  weight,  but  this  method  { 


Method  of  Steivine. 

Perceutase 

of  Shrink. 

Coated  and  Seared 

.  Uncoatcd. 

In  water  ...  . 

32 

41 

1  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution 

32 

40 

5  per  cent.  „  „  „ 

37 

.v.v 

10  per  cent.  „  „  „ 

20 

40 

Beaten  :  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 

20 

3.5 

Marinaded :  5  per  cent,  sodium 

• 

chloride  . 

21 

37 

Hung  for  2  days  in  moist  air  5  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride 

29 

36 
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Officials  of  the  local  public  health  authority  inspect  the  carcass,  and  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  stamp  it  prior  to  check-weighing. 
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consumes  very  little  fuel.  The  de¬ 
crease  is  due  mainly  to  evaporation 
of  water  and  loss  of  fat. 

Duritiii  cooking  not  only  does 
meat  shrink  but  it  loses  salts.  Loss 
of  salts  can  be  changed  by  varying 
the  method  of  cooking,  as  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Chateaubriand  steak, 
which  is  cooked  between  two  in¬ 
ferior  cuts  of  meat  to  prevent  escape 
of  salts  and  to  diminish  shrink. 

The  internal  temperature  of 
roasted  meat  has  a  profound  effect 
on  its  palatability.  Palatability  of 
roast  varies  from  one  kind  of  meat 
to  another  and  from  |X‘rson  to  per¬ 
son.  Desirable  figures  are  65°  C. 
for  beef  and  80°  C.  for  mutton. 
Naturally  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
meat  during  roasting  increases  with 
internal  temperature.  In  roasting 
it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  balance 
between  a  temperature  so  low  (c.^J. 
an  oven  temperature  at  110°  C.) 
that  the  flavours  characteristic  of 
roast  meat  are  not  produced,  and  a 
temperature  so  high  that  the  meat 
is  cooked  before  sufficient  of  the 
collagenous  tissue  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  gelatine.  If  too  much 
collagen  persists  the  meat  will  be 
tough. 

In  hot  climates  it  is  not  safe  to 
hang  meat  domestically,  and  re¬ 
course  may  be  had  to  treatment 
with  papaw  or  pineapple  juice.  Meat 
so  treated  becomes  tender  from  the 
action  of  the  papain  or  bromelin 
enzymes  present  in  the  respective 
fruits. 

Nutritional  Function  of  Meat 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Aitken,  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Ihireau  of  Animal  Nutri¬ 
tion,  considered  the  nutritional 
function  of  meat.  She  compared 
the  percentage  of  various  nutrients 
supplied  by  meat  (l>eef,  mutton,  and 
pork)  to  the  average  person  in 
U.S.A.,  Canada,  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  pre-war  U.S.A.  and 
Canada  meat  provided  one-tenth  of 
the  Calories,  one-quarter  of  the  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  and  iron,  one-tenth  of  the 
vitamin  A,  one-fifth  of  the  ribo¬ 
flavin,  and  half  the  aneurin  and 
nicotinic  acid  for  consumption  by 
civilians.  In  pre-war  Britain  the 
picture  was  similar  except  for  the 
smaller  contribution  of  aneurin  from 
meat  due  to  the  lesser  proportion  of 
pork  consumed  in  Britain. 

During  the  war  the  average  con¬ 


sumption  of  meat  per  head  in¬ 
crease'll  by  7  per  cent,  in  U.S.A. 
and  1.3‘4  per  cent,  in  Canada,  but 
decreased  by  22  per  cent,  in  the 
U.K.  The  average  consumption 
per  head,  however,  is  an  entirely 
statistical  figure  which  ignores  the 
profound  effect  of  rationing  in  re¬ 
distributing  meat  more  equitably. 
The  average  child  in  the  U.K.  now 
has  a  far  bigger  official  ration  of 
meat  than  the  pre-war  child  had 
when  meat  was  rationed  by  price 
alone. 

In  war-time  U.S.A.  meat  became 
somewhat  less  important  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  iron,  aneurin,  riboflavin, 
and  nicotinic  acid  because  of  the 
enrichment  of  flour  with  these 
nutrients,  whereas  in  Britain  the 
importance  of  meat  as  a  source  of 
riboflavin  was  somewhat  depressed 
by  the  increased  consumption  of 
milk. 

Milk  compares  unfavourably  with 
beef  for  iron  and  nicotinic  acid  only. 
Recent  work  showed  that  all  the 
iron  of  l>eef  is  nutritionally  avail¬ 
able  and  not  just  that  portion  in 
the  inorganic  state. 

In  concluding,  Mrs.  Aitken  cited 
some  interesting  dietary  work 
carried  out  among  Indian  troops  in 
South  India  during  the  war.  Troops 
on  diets  containing  meat  proved 
superior,  in  the  response  of  their 
haemoglobin  to  iron  therapy,  to 
those  on  milk  and  vegetable  diets. 
These  experiments  suggested  a 
possible  role  of  meat  as  a  source  of 


vitamin  B,,  or  of  animal  protein 
factor. 

Meat  Inspection  at  Abattoirs 

Mr.  Sydney  Abbott,  Chief  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  Glasgow 
Corporation,  gave  a  concise  review 
of  the  criteria  used  for  inspecting 
meat  at  the  abattoirs.  About  one 
hundred  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  to  enable  Muni¬ 
cipal  Authorities  to  erect  public 
abattoirs  and  to  restrict  all  slaught¬ 
ering  to  such  premises.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  Act  Glasgow  had  had  a 
staff  of  meat  inspectors  under  ex¬ 
pert  veterinary  guidance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  animals 
were  sold  direct,  to  butchers  or 
dealers  at  auction  sales,  but  since 
1940  the  Ministry  of  Food  have 
been  the  sole  purchasers  of  all  meat, 
which  therefore  is  Crown  property 
before  it  passes  to  the  retailers.  All 
animals  are  inspected  both  ante  and 
post  mortem.  Ante  mortem  in¬ 
spection  enables  prompt  action  to 
be  taken  on  such  ailments  as  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  spread  of 
which  would  play  havoc  with  the 
country’s  milk  supply. 

From  collecting  centres  animals 
are  consigned  to  various  slaughter¬ 
houses  where,  for  reasons  given  by 
Dr.  Callow,  they  are  rested  for 
twenty-four  hours  prior  to  slaughter. 
In  the  course  of  dressing  the  car¬ 
cass  a  routine  inspection,  prescribed 
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by  the  Meat  Reyiilations,  is  carried 
out.  Lymphatic  ^;lan(ls  and  in¬ 
ternal  orji'ans  are  examined  before 
and  after  incision.  If  any  abnor¬ 
mality  is  detected,  the  carcass  and 
or<rans  must  be  detained  for  more 
thoroui>'h  examinations. 

Ravages  of  Tuberculosis 

The  main  cause  of  condemnation 
of  cattle  and  pii>-  carcasses  is  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Condemnation  of  sheep 
carcasses  due  to  this  disease  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  Durinjj  19L5  over 
dOjtXH)  bovine  carcasses  were  con- 
<lemned  in  llritain  on  account  of 
tubercular  infection.  If  to  this  h)ss 
are  added  the  partial  condemnati«*n 
of  other  carcasses  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  pifjc  carcasst's,  an  annual 
cash  loss  of  £1,(MK),(K)0  is  no  exaj>- 
ijeration.  This  loss  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  2,(K)0  human  deaths 
per  annum  from  bovine  tuberculosis. 
About  one-third  of  the  cattle  in 
Scotland  are  in  tubercle-free  herds. 
The  corresponding  figures  for 
Wales  and  England  are  25  |H*r  cent, 
and  10  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole 
country  will  one  day  be  in  the  en¬ 
viable  position  of  the  U.S.A.,  where 
this  disease  has  been  eradicated 
from  the  cattle  population  so  that 
tubercular  infection  from  milk  is 
not  a  hazard  there. 

There  are  some  thirty  diseases 
listed  in  the  meat  regulations,  aiul 
Mr.  Abbott  selected*  some  of  these 
for  special  description.  Some  cases 
of  food  poisoning,  he  sjiid,  had  been 
traced  to  salmonellosis  of  cattle  at 
slaughter  due  to  contamination  of 
the  meat  of  the  carcass  with  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Parasitic  worms  of  different 
species  are  responsible  for  three 
common  hazards  ‘of  meat-eaters. 
One  is  Trichina  spiralis,  which 
caused  several  outbreaks  of  trichin¬ 
osis  in  England  during  the  war. 
The  infection,  which  passes  from 
pigs  to  the  human  |>opulation  by 
means  of  insufficiently  cooked  pork 
sausages,  can  be  passed  from  pig  to 
pig  by  rats,  and  is  very  common  in 
the  U.S.A.  The  human  tapeworm 
Taenia  safiinata  inhabiting  the 
human  bowel  lays  eggs  which,  if 
eaten  by  cattle,  can  hatch  and  give 
rise  to  embryos  which  pass  their 
bladder-worm  stage  in  the  muscles 
of  the  bullock  or  cow.  Such  muscles 


if  eaten  by  a  human  after  insufficient 
cooking  may  give  rise  to  new  tape¬ 
worms.  The  mixing  of  human 
populations  due  to  the  war  has 
caused  infections  of  this  tyiH'  to  be¬ 
come  more  widespread.  Another 
parasitic  worm,  the  liver  Huke, 
caused  no  less  than  one  out  of  every 
six  livers  of  sheep  to  Ik*  condemned 
in  (ilasgow  in  lt)-W. 

The  only  legal  requirement  for 
the  inspection  of  poultry  is  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1S97,  which 
makes  it  an  offence  to  sell  food, 
knowing  it  to  be  diseast*d  or  un¬ 
sound.  Prior  to  the  last  war  the 
bulk  of  poultry  arriving  in  (Ilasgow 
was  inspected,  and  over  1,()(X)  car¬ 
casses  per  month  were  condemned, 
but  with  the  advent  of  controlled 
prices  for  poultry  the  birds  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeart'd  and  are  thus 
evading  inspection. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Abbott  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  any  in¬ 
spection  of  meat,  however  meticu¬ 
lous,  might  have  its  value  seriously 
rwluced  by  careless  handling  during 
retailing.  lie  suggested  that 
premises  where  food  is  handled 
could  profitably  be  subject  to  more 
stringent  control  than  is  now- 
customary. 

The  production  and  supply  of 
meat  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Pom¬ 
eroy  of  the  Cambridge  School  of 
Agriculture,  who  discussed  recent 
statistics  of  world  and  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat. 
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News  from  the  Industry 

«/ 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Particulars  of  meeting's  arranjjed 
by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  are 
as  follows : 

lAiiiCiister  Sessional  Meeting 
Felt.  10.:tU  a. 111.,  visit  to  Jas. 
Williamson  and  Son;  '2  p.ni.  in 
the  Town  Hall,  papers  on  “  The 
t  are  and  ‘  Treatment  of  the 
Ehlerly,  Sick,  and  Infirm,”  by 
Alderman  Mrs.  M.  M.  C.  Kem- 
hall,  J.P.,  ami  ”  Recent  Pro^rress 
in  the  Methods  of  Hygiene  as 
applied  to  the  Production  of  Milk 
and  Ice  Cream,”  by  Harri  Heap, 
M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.  Chairman:  George 
Laws,  M.B.FL  (Vice-president). 

London  Sessional  Meeting 
Feb.  15.  •J.JIO  p.m.  at  the  Institute. 
Discussion  on  “  Developments  in 
the  Bacteriological  Testing  of 
Milk,”  to  be  opened  bv  J.  G. 
Davis,  Ph.I).,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 
Chairman :  Sir  Weldon  I)al- 

rymple-Champneys,  Bt.  (deputy- 
chairman  of  Council). 

London  Sessional  Meeting 
Mar.  8.  2.80  p.m.  at  the  Institute. 
Joint  meeting  with  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Water  Engineers.  Discus¬ 
sion  on  ‘‘  The  Regionalisation  of 
Water  Supplies,”  to  be  opened 
by  Charles  F.  Lapworth,  B.Sc., 
M.I.C.E.  Chairman:  J.  B. 
Thomson,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.Mun.FL 
(chairman  of  Council). 

* 

Institute  of  Packaging 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute 
of  Packaging  is  to  be  held  on 
March  30,  at  the  May  F'air  Hotel, 
London ;  the  annual  meeting  will 
also  be  held  at  the  Hotel  on  the 
same  day  at  5  p.m. 

The  following  London  meetings  of 
the  Institute  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  Aldwych,  at  0  p.m. : 

Feb.  2.  ”  Packaging  and  the  Ex¬ 
porter.”  By  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Export. 

Apr.  0.  “  Packaging  for  Ship¬ 

ment.”  Mr.  L.  G.  Taylor,  Docks 
and  Inland  Waterways  Execu¬ 
tive. 

May  5.  “  Printing  and  Display.” 
Mr.  D.  B.  Greenaway  of  Daniel 
Greenaway  and  Sons. 

June  2.  ”  Packaging  Research  in 
the  Home  Market.”  Speaker  to 
be  announeed  later. 

Meetings  of  the  Northern  Branch 
to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Manchester,  are  as  follows : 

Feb.  13.  “The  Use  of  Tensional 
Steel  Strapping  in  Packaging.” 

February.,  1950 


Mr.  J.  J.  Cheeseman  of  Package 
Sealing  Co. 

Mar.  13.  “  The  Place  of  Fibreboard 
in  Packaging.”  Mr.  J.  Castle  of 
Eburite  (’orrugated  Containers. 

Apr.  17.  ”  The  Retail  .Angle  in 
Paekaging.”  Mr.  E.  H.  Dickens 
of  Marks  and  Spencer. 

May.  8.  “  Standardisation  as  a 

Means  to  an  Fmd.”  .Mr.  .A.  F. 
Cowan  of  The  Metal  Box  Co. 


London  Depot  Reopened 

As  a  result  of  reopening  their 
London  depot  at  2i8b,  Latimer 
Road,  North  Kensington,  London, 
AV.IO  (telephone:  Ladbroke  ITDi), 
Gumming,  Parsons  announce  that 
fresh  stocks  are  now  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Test  Bakery  Adopt  New  Methods 
Increasing  recognition  of  the  part 
played  by  refrigeration  under 
modern  conditions  has  led  to  a 
decision  to  introduce  this  subject  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  bakery 
courses  held  at  the  Colnbrook  test 
bakery  of  Procea  Products.  Follow¬ 
ing  extensive  experimentation,  a 
refrigeration  unit  and  dough  divider 
have  now  been  installed  in  the 
bakery,  and  future  courses  will 
make  use  of  these  in  practical 


Board  Changes 

Mr.  .Ashley  S.  Ward,  chairman  of 
Thos.  W.  Ward  since  19H,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  office ;  he  is  re¬ 
maining  a  director  of  the  company 
and  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
In  recognition  of  his  many  years’ 
service,  the  company  have  ap¬ 
pointed  him  President  as  from 
January  1.  Mr.  George  Wood  has 
been  appointed  chairman  and  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Stagg  deputy  chairman ; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Seeker,  (J.B.E.,  and  Mr. 
.1.  Walton  become  joint  managing 
directors,  and  Mr.  .Arnold  Carr, 
hitherto  in  charge  of  London  area 
operations,  is  to  transfer  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  Sheffield.  Mr.  F\  W.  Robin¬ 
son  will  now  take  charge  of  London 
area  interests. 


demonstrations  of  new  processes. 

Equipment  installed  when  the 
bakery  was  opened  in  December, 
1948,  consisted  of  G.E.C.  two- 
decker  electric  ovens,  a  dough 
mixer,  a  multi-moulder  and  a 
moulding  table,  thermostatically 
controlled  prover,  and  bread  rack. 

Since  then,  a  considerable  number 
of  bakers  from  large  and  small  firms 
all  over  the  country  have  attended 
two-day  courses  organised  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Bartlett,  head  test  baker. 


The  Oddy  dough  divlaei  recently  installed  at  Procea'a  Colnbrook  test  bakery  Is  demon¬ 
strated  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bartlett,  head  test  baker  (right),  and  assistant,  Mr.  O.  Whiting. 
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Appointment 

Mr.  A.  W.  Marsdcn,  M.Sc., 
D.I.C.,  A.R.C.S.,  F.R.I.C.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Bureau  of  Dairy  Science, 
Shinfield,  Reading. 


Born  in  1911,  Mr.  Marsden  was 
edueated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and 
Imperial  College  (University  of 
London).  He  became  research 
assistant,  demonstrator,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  lecturer  in  agrieultural 
chemistry  at  the  College.  During 
the  war  he  was  seconded  to  become 
an  instructor  lieutenant,  R.N., 
education  officer,  and  naval  meteor¬ 
ologist.  In  1946  he  became  head 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Chemistry  Department,  Seale-Hayne 
College,  Devon,  and  in  1948  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  of  the 
Angus  Milling  Co.,  Aberdeen. 


Anti-staling  Agent  for 'Bread 

Readily  dispersible  in  flour-water 
doughs  mixed  by  conventional 
methods,  and  equally  effective  in 
solid  and  liquid  form,  Crill  No.  244 
(polyoxyethylene  stearate)  has  con¬ 
siderable  softening  effects  on  starch 
gels  and  an  ability  to  retard  the 
stiffening  of  bread  crumbs  with  age. 
In  quantities  up  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  flour  w’eight  it  has  no  significant 
effect  on  bread  doughs  or  on  bread 
except  on  the  softness  and  tender¬ 
ness. 

Bread  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
this  product,  compared  with  bread 
prepared  from  the  same  formula 
W’ithout  it,  has  been  found  to  be  at 
least  as  soft  after  three  days  of  age¬ 
ing  as  the  control  loaf  has  been  after 
one  day. 

Supplied  by  Croda,  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  agent  used  is  J  lb.  per 
100  lb.  of  flour. 


Coffee  Conference 

That  eoffee  eonsumption  in  Great 
Britain  had  risen  from  the  pre-war 
average  figure  of  J  lb.  per  head  per 
annum  to  almost  three  times  that 
figure  was  one  of  the  }K)ints  made 
by  Mr.  H.  Griffin-Smith,  represen¬ 
tative  in  London  of  the  East  Africa 
Coffee  Growers,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Coffee  Buyers’  Association. 
Views  on  the  preparation  of  eoffee 
and  an  aceount  of  the  part  played 
by  coffee  in  influencing  the  lives  of 
IM)ets  and  politicians  were  given  by 
Miss  Nancy  Spain,  a  great-niece  of 
Mrs.  Beeton. 

Following  demonstrations  of  prac- 
tieal  coffee  making,  the  panel  of 
experts,  in  reply  to  questions,  said 
that  to  keep  coffee  hot  while  serv¬ 
ing  the  cup,  saucer,  and  serving 
vessel  should  be  warmed  prior  to 
pouring  out.  On  other  questions  it 
was  agreed  that  milk,  or  preferably 
cream,  is  best  served  eold  with 
coffee  as  it  contains  more  food  value 
and  has  a  richer  flavour.  Metal  con¬ 
tamination  was  said  to  be  rare,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  best 
metal  coffee  brewer  is  that  made  of 
solid  silver,  with  containers  of 
aluminium  and  tin  or  copper  coming 
next  in  order  of  preference. 


Fail  in  Bread  Sales 

The  small  bakery  is  attempting 
to  turn  out  too  much  in  a  short 
space  of  time  and  the  bread  never 
receives  a  chance  of  holding  its  own 
against  factory-produced  bread,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  W.  Grant,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  flour  and  allied  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  when  he  spoke 
at  a  recent  Edinburgh  gathering. 
By  concentration  on  various  grades 
of  flour  and  by  expert  supervision 
in  the  bread  factory  a  consistent 
loaf,  which  would  compete  with 
others  using  the  same  methods, 
could  be  aehieved. 

Every  miller  was  suffering  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  wheat  now  being 
imported  and  every  baker  was  simi¬ 
larly  affected.  There  had  been  a 
definite  fall  in  bread  sales,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  increase  in  flour 
retail  sales,  indicating  that  home 
baking  was  reviving. 

Dr.  .1.  Sword,  ehief  chemist  of  the 
S.C.W.S.  flour  department,  warned 
the  conference  against  expecting 
pre-w’ar  quality  of  bread  with 
present-day  flour. 

The  conference  agreed  that  falling 
bread  sales  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
as  inevitable,  and  that  maximum 
efforts  should  be  made  to  meet  the 
situation. 


Supervisors  Visit  Carton  Morks 

Directors  and  members  of  the 
works  council  of  Boxfoldia  acted  as 
hosts  and  guides  when  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Super¬ 
visors,  attending  a  week-end  con¬ 
ference  in  Birmingham,  visited  the 
company’s  works. 

The  tour  of  all  departments  of 
earton  manufacture — with  particular 
study  of  factory  layout  and  or¬ 
ganisation  or  production — was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  on  methods  of 
training  and  supervision. 


Food  Preparing  Machines 

Many  aspects  of  food  preparation 
are  covered  by  Peerless  and  Erics¬ 
son  at  the  Hotel  and  Catering  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Among  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  some  thirty  machines  is 
equipment  for  bakery  and  confec¬ 
tionery,  meat  preparation,  and 
sausage  making,  as  well  as  potato 
peelers,  chippers,  and  crispers. 

Two  new  features  are  oil  and  water 
extractors,  the  former  enabling  up¬ 
wards  of  12  per  cent,  of  oil  from 
crisps  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  oil 
from  crackling  to  be  extracted.  The 
water  extractor,  used  in  connexion 
with  the  crisper,  ensures  that  the 
flakes  are  in  ideal  condition  for  fry¬ 
ing. 

Specially  designed  for  the  small 
baker,  the  Baby  0-Matic,  with  built- 
in  jam  filler  and  hopper,  will  mould 
and  fill  in  one  operation  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  pieces  an  hour.  Paste  will  * 
not  adhere  to  the  dies,  which  are 
easily  interchanged  and  can  be  used 
either  cold  or  electrically  heated, 
and  the  action  is  so  controlled  that 
splitting  or  buckling  of  the  tins  is 
avoided. 


Jam  filler  and  hopper  with  an  output  of 
1,500  pieces  an  hour  for  the  small  bakery. 
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R.I.C.  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  London  and  South-Eastern 
Counties  Section  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry  held  recently  the 
following  officers  were  nominated 
by  the  Section  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Chairman:  Dr.  C.  W.  Herd. 

Vice-chairmen:  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  Mr. 
T.  McLachlan. 

//on.  Treasurer:  Mr.  L.  M.  Miall. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Dr.  K.  G.  A.  Pank- 
hurst. 

Hon,  .isst.  Secretary:  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hymas. 

District  Member  of  Council:  Dr.  C. 
W.  Herd. 

The  new  Committee  consists  of : 

D.  C.  M.  Adamson,  R.  J.  Cole,  \V. 

J.  M.  Cock,  .1.  G.  F.  Druee,  1).  N. 

Gore,  J.  G.  A.  Griffiths,  A.  T. 

Healey,  H.  T.  Islip,  S.  Jacobs, 

A.  J.  Lindsey,  H.  E.  Monk,  W. 

Mitchell,  R.  Owens,  M.  A.  Phillips, 

D.  Ri<lge,  N.  G.  Smith,  S.  G.  E. 

Stevens,  and  H.  I.  Stonehill. 


Meat  Products  Working  Party 

The  Meat  Products  Working 
Party,  which  has  been  studying  the 
memorandum  of  the  Food  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Federation,  visited  food  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  Merseyside  area  last 
week.  The  Party  comprised  Mr. 
S.  H.  Hood,  C.B.E.  (chairman), 
Mr.  Vigor,  Dr.  Grace,  Mr.  Dock- 
eray,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  (secre¬ 
tary). 

On  the  evening  of  the  arrival  at 
Liverpool  they  were  entertained  to 
dinner  by  Coun.  George  Moore, 
managing  director  of  the  Richmond 
Sausage  Co.,  who  also  invited  as 
guests  representative  medical  of¬ 
ficers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors  of  Merseyside  boroughs,  the 
Liverixx)!  Chief  Food  Officer,  a 
Ministry  of  Food  official,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Health  Board, 
and  others. 

Welcoming  the  Working  Party, 
whose  enquiries  were  designed  to 
promote  the  more  hygienic  produc¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs,  Coun.  Moore 
said  he  would  deplore  any  tendency 
to  assume  that  the  small  manufac¬ 
turers  did  not  give  the  public  an 
efficient  and  hygienic  food  service. 
There  were  thousands  of  reputable 
small  manufacturers,  and  whatever 
the  eourse  of  legislation  might  be, 
he  hoped  nothing  would  be  done  to 
paralyse  or  put  out  of  business 
those  who  deserved  well  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  They,  as  much  as  the  big 
firms,  were  concerned  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  meat  products 
food  trades. 

February,  1950 
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Change  of  Address 
The  new  address  of  H.  A.  Nabi, 
Ltd.,  and  of  Mac-Rex  Food,  Ltd., 
is  245,  Coldharbour  Lane,  London, 
S.W.9  (telephone;  Brixton  7000). 


British  Engineers’  Association 

The  following  have  been  elected 
to  the  Council  of  the  British 
Engineers’  Association : 

Mr.  W.  K.  G.  Allen,  M.I.Mar.E., 
A.M.I.N.A.  (representative  of  the 
British  Internal  Combustion 
Engine  Manufacturers’  Association 
on  the  Council  of  the  BEA  since 
1940). 

Mr.  A.  H.  Chilton,  M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  M.I.Loco.E. 

Retiring  members  who  were  re¬ 
elected  are : 

Mr.  C.  K.  F.  Hague,  M.I.Mech.E., 
A.I.M.E.E.  (President  of  the  BEA); 
Sir  Greville  S.  Maginness;  Mr.  Eric 
A.  Robinson,  M.C.,  M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.Mar.E.,  M.I.Loco.E.;  Sir  Basil 
R.  G.  Tangye,  Bt.;  Mr.  D.  D. 
Walker,  M.A.,  M.I.E.E.;  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Woodrow. 


Herring  for  W.  Indies  and  China 

The  Herring  Industry  Board  has 
launched  a  small  but  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  by  sending  small  consign¬ 
ments  of  herring  to  the  West  Indies 
and  China.  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  cure  the  fish  in  a  manner 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  palates  of 
consumers  in  these  areas. 

This  new  move  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  Board’s  intention  to 
develop  new  markets. 


Mushroom  Canning  Developments 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  Scotland  in  mushroom 
canning  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
plans  by  a  Peterhead  firm  for  the 
canning  of  mushrooms  grown  at 
Hatton  are  now  going  ahead.  A 
former  R.A.F.  hospital  in  the  area 
is  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

A  prominent  West  of  Scotland 
grower  also  has  plans  on  hand  for 
canning ;  the  plant  is  virtually 
ready,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  canned  mushrooms  will  soon 
be  available  from  this  source. 


Colour  Photography  in  Design 

An  attractive  new  1  lb.  export  tin, 
the  lid  of  which  bears  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  natural  colour  photograph 
of  Bodiam  Castle,  Sussex,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced  by  Edward 
Sharp  and  Sons  of  Maidstone. 

Designed  and  produced  by  The 
Metal  Box  Company,  the  tins  were 
on  sale  on  Sharp’s  stand  at  the 
Toronto  Fair  last  autumn,  supported 


by  a  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  illuminated  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  same  photograph  as 
that  used  on  the  box.  The  trans¬ 
parency  was  then  sent  on  a  tour 
of  important  centres  throughout 
Canada,  and  was  eventually  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Rockefeller  Centre  in 
New  York.  The  success  of  this 
initial  venture  in  colour  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  has  led  Sharp’s 
to  institute  immediate  plans  for 
other  boxes  along  similar  lines. 
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Developments  at  Scottish  Port 

One  instance  of  the  process 
being  made  by  firms  in  Granton, 
main  central  Scottish  landing  port, 
to  develop  quick  freezing  and  fish 
meal  manufacture  there  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Granton  Fish  Com¬ 
pany  of  a  Torry  type  fish  smoking 
kiln,  which  was  inspected  recently 
by  leading  Edinburgh  fishmongers, 
merchants,  and  public  health 
officials.  The  advantages  of  the 
Torry  system  are  that  it  gives  uni¬ 
formity  of  smoking  to  a  larger 
number  of  fish,  and  a  greater  out¬ 
put  over  a  longer  period  than  is 
possible  by  the  traditional  kiln 
methods. 

The  company  is  now  planning  to 
incorporate  a  fish  meal  plant  and  a 
quick  freezing  unit  from  which 
consumer  packs  would  be  made 
available  for  retail  sale. 


New  Factories  and  Extensions 

A  large  pectin  mill  is  being  built 
at  Hereford  for  H.  P.  Bulmer  and 
Co. 

* 

.Joseph  Crosfield  and  Sons  are  to 
erect  a  new  factory  at  Factory 
Lane,  Warrington,  Lancs. 

* 

A  new  milk  processing  factory  at 
Nowra,  New  South  Wales,  is  planned 
by  Horlicks  Proprietary. 

This  establishment  will  include 
the  provision  of  an  up-to-date 
laboratory  and  experimental  sec¬ 
tions. 

*  • 

Ledbury  Preserves  are  planning 
large  scale  extensions  to  their 
premises  at  Ledbury,  Hereford. 

« 

As  soon  as  a  suitable  site  has  been 
acquired,  W.  A.  Palmer  and  Sons, 
confectionery  manufacturers,  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  a  new  factory  at  Hull. 

* 

Rowntree  and  Co.  are  planning 
the  addition  of  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
at  their  cocoa  works  at  Yorks. 

* 

The  Paisley  factory  of  Smith’s 
Potato  Crisps  is  to  be  remodelled, 
and  a  contract  has  already  been 
placed  with  a  Glasgow  firm  for  this 
purpose. 

* 

The  erection  of  a  large  warehouse 
at  Rotherham,  Yorks,  is  proposed 
by  Spillers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£160,000. 


Hygienic  Hand-drying 

Hand  towels  in  food  processing 
factories  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  by  the  use  of  a  warm  air  towel 
machine,  supplied  in  three  different 
finishes  by  Quiz  Electrics,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  twenty  times  cheaper 
than  the  usual  method.  After  wash¬ 
ing,  the  user  shakes  off  the  drops  of 
water,  presses  the  foot  switch  of  the 
Handy-Andy  machine,  and  puts  his 
hands  into  the  warm  hand  bowl, 
rubbing  them  gently  together.  In 
less  than  half  a  minute  they  are 
thoroughly  dried,  and  protected 
against  germs  by  the  Andy-septic 
vapour  which  is  liberated  into  the 
air  stream  of  the  bowl. 


Warm  air  hand  drying  machine  lor  use  in 
food  processing  factories. 

Canners  Extend  Factory 

Permission  to  extend  premises  ad¬ 
joining  their  Peterhead  canning  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  granted  to  Crosse 
and  Blackwell  by  Peterhead  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Crown 
Lands.  This  will  enable  the  firm  to 
handle  a  larger  quantity  of  fish  dur¬ 
ing  the  season. 


Change  of  Title 

The  title  of  the  Cake  and  Biscuit 
Manufacturers’  War  Time  Alliance, 
Limited,  has  been  changed  to:  The 
Cake  and  Biscuit  Alliance,  Limited. 


Plant  in  Bright  Colours  | 

A  selection  of  land  and  marine  j 
pumps  and  steam  engines  is  on  view  I 
at  the  Engineering  Centre,  Glasgow,  [ 
which  Drysdale  and  Co.  have  ar-  I 
ranged  to  use  as  a  permanent  show-  ? 
room. 

An  interesting  departure  from  the  ; 
normal  finish  of  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  is  the  use  of  a  variety  of  bright 
colour  finishes. 


Scottish  Research  Representative  t 

At  a  meeting  of  Scottish  members  I 
of  the  British  Baking  Industries  Re-  • 
search  Association  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  recently,  Mr.  W.  Morrison,  of 
William  Beattie’s,  was  elected  as  a  | 
Scottish  representative  on  the  I 
Council  of  the  Association.  | 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  I 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  James  M. 
Brown,  M.B.E.,  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Association. 

After  the  formal  business,  ? 
members  and  visitors  heard  an 
address  by  Mr.  Coppock  on  his  ' 
recent  visit  to  America.  i 


Ultra-violet  Radiation  | 

Techniques  based  on  ultra-violet  I 
radiation  in  the  food  industry,  | 
which  were  demonstrated  recently  f 
in  London,  fall  into  three  main  I 
categories :  sanitation  of  air,  water,  t 
and  containers;  the  irradiation  of  | 
foods  for  increasing  vitamin  D  con-  ' 
tent ;  and  the  testing  of  samples  by 
the  process  of  fluorescence.  t 

The  testing  of  food  samples  de- 
pends  upon  the  fact  that  the  many  ij 
substances  react  differently  under  | 
irradiation,  giving  a  fluorescence  of  | 
a  characteristic  type ;  this  technique  > 
can  be  used  for  testing  for  staleness  \ 
or  adulteration,  and  the  minutest  t 
trace  of  aluminium  salts  in  water  ^ 
or  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  in  | 
meat,  bacon,  etc.,  can  be  revealed  | 
by  this  test.  Ultra-violet  lamps  can  | 
also  be  used*  for  the  routine  testing  j 
for  cleanliness  of  milk,  the  deter-  , 
mination  of  the  age  of  eggs,  and  the  ' 
distinction  between  types  of  flours. 

A  further  use  is  in  the  checking  of 
the  quality  of  strain  of  certain 
seeds. 

In  the  packaging  industry  ultra-  | 
violet  tests  assist  the  development  j 
of  satisfactory  packs.  Materials  can 
be  tested  for  discoloration  by  age-  | 
ing  and  printing  inks  for  change  of  ; 
colour,  while  the  shelf  life  of  the  J 
product  can  often  be  determined. 
Another  application  for  the  ultra-  ^ 
violet  lamp  lies  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  display. 

Food  Manufacture  j 
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Bakers'  Cream  Compound 
A  special  compound,  for  which  a 
patent  is  pending  and  a  Ministry  of 
Food  licence  has  been  granted,  has 
been  developed  for  the  preparation 
of  whipping  cream  for  bakers. 


New  Wlialing  Factory  Proposed 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  a 
scheme  to  erect  a  new  whaling  fac¬ 
tory  on  a  site  at  Weavers  Bay, 
West  Sutherland.  Captain  Jes  Per- 
sen,  Norwegian  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  is  prepared  to  finance  the 
project  with  £50,000. 


Packaging  Appeal 

Equally  attractive  under  natural 
and  artificial  light,  a  new  material 
known  as  Cel-O-Band  is  of  special 
interest  to  firms  exporting  to  dollar 
and  other  difficult  markets  where 
colour  is  of  considerable  sales  value. 

It  is  supplied  in  two  thicknesses — 
medium  single,  which  comprises  a 
wide  range  of  diaphanous  colours 
and  pearl-white,  and  medium  two- 
ply,  which  will  feature  any  two 
colours  in  whatever  combination  is 
desired  to  contrast  or  tone  with  the 
packaging  scheme. 

Marketed  by  John  Gosheron  and 
Company,  the  tape  is  very  strong 
and  ties  without  cutting  hands  or 
damaging  delicate  materials.  It 
may  be  used  for  the  decorative 
tying  of  sugar  and  chocolate  con¬ 
fectionery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
novelty  goods,  in  decoration,  and 
in  appUqu6  work. 


Pantry  Service  on  Boat  Trains 

A  “  Pantry  ”  service  of  light  re¬ 
freshments  is  being  provided  by  the 
Railway  and  Hotels  Executives  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  trav¬ 
elling  on  the  following  late  night 
Irish  sailing  services; 

8.40  p.m.  Irish  Mail,  Euston  to 
Holyhead. 

12.55  a.m.  Irish  Mail,  Holyhead 
to  Euston. 

Two  third-class  compartments  in 
a  roach  on  each  of  these  trains  are 
being  fitted  up  as  a  pantry;  the 
floor  is  covered  with  sheet  lead  and 
fitted  with  timber  floor  gratings,  in 
sections  to  facilitate  easy  removal 
for  cleaning.  Included  in  the  pantry 
equipment  is  a  gas-flred  range,  a 
pressure  boiler  for  the  making  of 
tea,  roffee,  etc.,  and  a  modern  elec¬ 
tee  refrigerator.  In  addition  to 
ample  cupboard  space,  a  clothes 
cupboard  and  a  folding  seat  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
staff. 

February^  1950 


Tea  on  Show 

A  mechanical  tea  plucker,  which 
eliminates  hand  plucking  of  tea,  is 
featured  at  an  exhibition  staged  by 
the  Tea  Bureau  to  show  some  of  the 
new  techniques  which  are  being 
applied  to  tea  growing  and  manu¬ 
facture.  Photographs,  diagrams, 
and  miniature  reproductions  of 
machinery  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
various  stages  of  production,  from 
the  planting  and  cultivation  to  the 
packing  of  tea.  Reconstruction 
work  on  demolished  tea  estates,  the 
housing  of  the  workers,  their  health, 
schools,  and  sport  are  also  shown 
by  means  of  photographs. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
until  February  11. 


Process  for  Painting  Aluminium 

A  new  process  which  overcomes 
the  problem  of  painting  aluminium 
effectively  has  been  developed  by 
the  Tube  Investments  subsidiary, 
Drynamels,  in  association  with  TI 
Aluminium. 

The  process  introduces  a  new 
primer  containing  acid  ingredients, 
special  resins,  and  a  corrosion-resist¬ 
ing  pigment.  It  etches  the  metal 
surface,  thus  establishing  a  close 
adhesion,  and  also  provides  a  corro¬ 
sion-proof  coating. 

The  new  primer  can  be  applied  by 
brush,  spray,  or  roller  coating.  Dry 
in  fifteen  minutes,  it  eliminates  the 
need  of  pre-treatment  equipment, 
and  is  particularly  useful  for  large 
aluminium  structures  unsuitable  for 
other  pre-treatment  processes.  It 
can  be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
other  metals  and  alloys. 


Dundee  Needs  Cold  Storage 

The  need  for  increased  cold  stor¬ 
age  facilities  in  Dundee  has  been 
stressed  by  Tay  fishing  firms  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  in  having  their 
catches  of  sprats  handled  in  the 
port.  Firth  of  Forth  facilities  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  refrigera¬ 
tion,  quick  freezing,  and  storage 
facilities  at  Granton,  as  well  as  at 
Leith,  and  current  activity  makes 
increased  Dundee  facilities  desir¬ 
able. 

The  extension  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  area — where  already 
a  considerable  amount  of  fish  and 
food  packing  is  done — will  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  provision  of 
such  facilities,  either  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  or  by  local  firms;  the 
Ministry  has  therefore  agreed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  position. 


Company  Changes 

It  has  been  decided  to  reconstruct 
The  Poppe  Rubber  and  Tyre  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  under  the  same  name. 
The  new  company  will  take  over 
the  works  at  Twickenham,  assum¬ 
ing  all  the  existing  liabilities,  and 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  business,  nor 
in  the  technical  and  managerial 
staff  and  w’orks  employees. 

* 

A  change  of  both  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  as  from  January  1,  1950,  has 
been  effected  by  the  Alite  Patent 
Machine  Co.  As  Alite  Machines, 
Limited,  the  company’s  address  is 
now  90,  Springbank  Road,  Hither 
Green,  London,  S.E.13. 


New  conveyor  line  from  baking  ovens  to  packing  section  installed  by  A.  and  0.  Jenner 
at  the  Golden  Crunch  biscuit  factory. 
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Obituary 

We  regret  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  the  followinfj: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Veru- 
lam,  chairman  of  Sternol,  on  No¬ 
vember  29,  as  a  result  of  a  motor 
accident. 

Lord  Verulam,  an  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  joined  the  firm  in  .January, 
1929,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
acted  as  chairman. 


Mr.  Norman  Neville. 

Mr.  Norman  Neville,  O.B.E., 
director  of  the  British  Chemical 
Plant  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  the  British  Food  Machinery 
Manufacturers’  Association,  died  on 
December  31,  1949,  at  the  age  of 
57,  following  a  fall  at  his  home. 

In  1940  Neville  became  associated 
with  the  Export  Group  movement, 
where  he  made  his  finest  national 
contribution.  He’  first  organised 
the  Food  Processing  Machinery  Ex¬ 
port  Group,  and  later  the  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Plant  Ex¬ 
port  Group  and  the  Paint,  Ink,  and 
Allied  Trades  Machinery  Export 
Group.  In  1943  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  British  Chemical 
Plant  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  of  the  Food  Machinery  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Export  Group,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  director  of  the 
Dairy  Engineers’  Association. 

The  operation  of  a  well-established 
trade  association  and  an  active  ex¬ 
port  group  from  the  same  office 
made  it  evident  to  Neville  that  ex¬ 
port  groups,  while  carrying  out  their 
normal  important  function,  could 
have  much  wider  purposes  if 
operated  as  trade  associations,  and 
in  1947  the  Food  Machinery  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Export  Group  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  British  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Since  the  end  of  the  w’ar  Neville 
had  travelled  to  India,  South  Africa, 
and  Scandinavia  with  fruitful  results 
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for  the  members  of  his  Associations. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  saw  early 
the  importance  of  trading  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  1948  he 
visited  South  and  Central  America ; 
later  that  year  he  was  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Gilpin  Mission  to  Canada  and  was 
the  author  of  the  plan  for  Group 
representation  in  dollar  markets 
which  has  now  been  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  a  member  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Export  Advisory  Committee, 
and  chairman  of  the  Export  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  Engineers’ 
Association. 

Neville  was  a  most  likeable  per¬ 
sonality,  virile  in  ideas  and  untiring 
in  carrying  them  out. 

* 

Mr.  George  Andrews  Brown,  a 
former  sales  manager  of  McVitie 
and  Price,  on  December  8  at  his 
home  in  South  Croydon,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  86,  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1928. 

* 

Mr.  Percy  E.  Trahair,  a  director 
of  Farley’s  Infant  Food  since  the 
firm’s  inception.  His  death  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  Mr.  E.  E.  Farley,  by  only  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  Farley  started  manufacturing 
his  rusks  at  his  father’s  bakery  in 
Plymouth.  After  he  had  consider¬ 
ably  extended  the  business,  he  sold 
the  patent  of  his  rusks  to  the 
Trahair  family  and  emigrated  to 
Canada. 


W.'J.  Bush  Entertain 

Members  of  the  Dramatic  and 
Musical  Section  of  the  Sports  Club 
of'W.  J.  Bush  and  Co.  were  in  fine 
fettle  in  their  presentation  of  Frank 
Vosper’s  “  Murder  on  the  Second 
Floor,”  at  the  Cripplegate  Theatre, 
London.  The  show  was  preceded  by 
a  buffet  supper  at  the  Palmerston 
Restaurant,  Bishopsgate. 

Both  for  his  performance  as  Hugh 
Bromilow  and  his  clever  production, 
Eric  Bush  must  be  accorded  special 
congratulations.  Throughout  the 
whole  performance  he  received  ex¬ 
cellent  support  from  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cast,  who,  together  with 
the  interval  piano  selections  by  Mr. 
S.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  E.  German, 
succeeded  in  providing  their  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  most  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Clare. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Clare,  founder  and 
chairman  of  Clares’  Service  and 
associated  companies,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10. 

Mr.  Clare  devoted  his  life  to  work 
in  the  interests  of  clean  milk  equip¬ 
ment  ;  in  his  early  days  he  encoun¬ 
tered  considerable  prejudice  but  he 
refused  to  be  daunted,  and  even 
carried  the  ‘‘  torch  of  clean  milk 
production  ”  into  overseas  terri¬ 
tories. 

In  spite  of  his  heavy  business 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Clare  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  outside  inter¬ 
ests,  and  for  a  great  many  years 
was  a  council  member  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association. 


Frozen  Fish  and  Chips 

The  production  of  quick  frozen 
fish  and  chips  in  Loanhead,  Scot¬ 
land,  is  to  be  developed  when  a  new 
plant  goes  into  full  operation.  The 
factory,  which  is  now  working  on 
potato  crisps,  and  producing  600 
gross  packets  per  8  hours,  is  using 
new  equipment,  first  of  its  type  to 
be  released  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
specialising  on  the  mechanised  pro¬ 
duction  of  crisps. 

When  this  project  is  in  full  swing 
it  is  intended  to  turn  to  quick 
frozen  fish  and  chips  as  a  subsidiary 
line.  This  product,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  introduced  by  a  North 
of  England  company  with  some 
success,  w’ill  be  prepared  on  the 
premises,  hermetically  sealed  after 
freezing,  and  held  in  cold  store  until 
marketed. 
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Booklets  Received 

The  progress  made  by  the  firm 
and  its  branches  overseas,  and  the 
numerous  activities,  both  business 
and  social,  which  have  taken  place 
during  lUM)  are  described  in  the 
latest  issue  of  The  Host  Holbrook 
Bulletin. 

# 

An  elementary  guide  on  the 
science  of  colour  and  the  practical 
uses  of  colour  measurement  in 
science,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
specially  written  for  the  non-tech- 
nical  reader,  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Tintometer’s. 

# 

Information  sheets  on  such 
chemical  solvents  as  acetone,  diace¬ 
tone  alcohol,  isopropyl  alcohol,  and 
isopropyl  ether,  detailing  their  sol¬ 
vent  properties,  general  solvent  and 
chemical  applications,  etc.,  have 
been  issued  by  Shell  Chemicals  in 
booklet  form. 

* 

The  production  of  fish  oils  and  the 
refining  of  the  crude  oil  are  described 
in  the  Bamag  Bulletin  030,  The 
Engineering  of  Complete  Fish  and 
Whale  Oil  Plants.  In  addition  to 
photographs  of  the  plant  involved, 
there  is  a  table  which  gives  some 
examples  of  fish,  their  oil  content, 
and  some  characteristics  of  the  oil. 
The  bulletin  concludes  with  a 
diagram  showing  fish  oil  processes 
carried  out  by  the  firm’s  plant  and 
the  ultimate  finished  products. 

A  catalogue  of  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  which  gives  particulars  of 
units  available  for  the  engineer  in  a 
manner  designed  for  easy  reference 
has  been  issued  by  Benjamin  Elec¬ 
tric.  The  complete  catalogue  is  in 
four  parts,  each  with  a  distinctive 
colour  margin  and  with  the  page 
numbers  distinguished  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  initial  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  outdoor,  fluorescent,  and 
commercial  sections. 

» 

Articles  on  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company,  dis¬ 
tributors’  conference,  and  overseas 
news  are  contained  in  Volume  1, 
No.  4,  of  the  Prestcold  Times,  first 
produced  a  year  ago.  The  new 
model  S472  refrigerator  is  fully 
described  in  this  issue.  There  is  also 
an  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Showmobiles  and  a  supplement  on 
exhibits  at  the  International  Motor 
Exhibition,  1949. 

February,  19.S0 


OBITER  DICTA 

•  The  country  is  fed  up  with 
co<l. — Mr.  T.  B.  Mullenden, 
President  of  Fleetwood  Fish 
Merch ants’  .4 ssociutio n . 

•  One  cannot  get  any  nourish¬ 
ment  out  of  calories  any  more 
than  one  can  get  nourishment 
out  of  a  tape  measure. — Colonel 
Stoddart-Scott,  M.P. 

•  If  we  are  as  keen  on  feeding 
the  people  as  we  are  on  making 
war,  we  could  double  the  food 
supply  in  less  than  twenty-five 
years. — Lord  Hoyd-Orr. 

•  This  is  the  one  committee 
from  which  we  should  all  be 
pleased  to  get  the  sack. — Mr. 
Glyn  Vaughan,  chairman  of 
Rhyl  Food  Control  Committee. 

•  A  Swiss  banker  defines  the 
Welfare  State  as  an  endless 
prospect  of  free  false  teeth  with 
nothing  to  bite  on. — Peter¬ 
borough  in  the  “Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.” 

•  1  believe  that  if  we  could 
only  manage  to  improve  the 
standard  of  cookery  in  this 
country  we  might  then,  per¬ 
haps,  enjoy  our  food  as  well  as 
just  eat  it. — Commander  Mait¬ 
land,  M.P. 

•  We  bought  the  snoek  and 
sold  it  all  without  loss.  It  was 
eaten,  believe  it  or  not.  I  ate  it 
myself.  I  must  say  I  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  dullest  fish  I 
have  ever  eaten. — Mr.  Strachey 
in  Dundee. 

•  From  the  beginning  of  the 
universe,  when  Adam  received 
his  desserts  by  way  of  an  apple, 
food  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
everyone  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. — Rotarian  F.  F.  S.  Mee, 
at  Balham  Rotary  Club. 

•  All  w'e  say  is  “  Give  it  a 
trial.”  If  it  catches  on  we  shall 
be  able  to  cock  a  snook  at  the 
Argentine.  But  don’t  think  we 
are  trying  to  force  the  stuff 
down  the  public’s  throat. — 
Spokesman  of  the  Whale  Meat 
Advisory  Bureau. 

•  Mv  suspicions  may  be  un¬ 
founded,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  snoek  is  being  detinned 
and  retinned  for  selling  at  a 
slightly  lower  price  as  ‘‘  special 
cat  food.”  As  cats  cannot  read 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  change 
tin  and  label. — Letter  to  the 
“  Evening  Standard.” 


Macaroni  Sales  Arrangement 

An  arrangement  has  been  made 
under  which  Foster  Clark,  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  will  now  undertake  the  home 
and  export  sales  of  “A.P.”  brand 
macaroni  and  other  products  of 
Alimentary  Paste  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd.,  of  Oldham. 


Company  News 

A  record  year  for  output,  sales, 
and  profit  was  announced  by  Mr.  S. 
W.  Smedley,  chairman  and  manag¬ 
ing  director,  at  the  eighteenth  an¬ 
nual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Canning  Company. 

The  group  has  acquired  another 
factory  in  Scotland  and  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  have  it  ready  for 
the  next  canning  season,  while  a 
new  quick  freezing  plant  has  been 
installed  at  the  Blairgowrie  factory. 

The  need  for  the  introduction  of 
new  products  was  being  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  by  the  company, 
and  last  .June  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  ketchup 
which  had  been  well  received. 

Of  the  sum  of  £235,45.5  available 
for  distribution,  £35,(KM)  had  been 
transferred  to  the  general  reserve 
fund  and,  after  payment  of  the 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  directors,  the  carry¬ 
forward  would  be  increased  by 
£13,274. 

» 

Expanding  business,  at  home  and 
overseas,  has  resulted  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  increase  in  trading  profit 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
provision  for  taxation,  according  to 
Sir  Harry  Jephcott,  M.Sc.,  Ph.C., 
F.R.I.C.,  chairman  and  managing 
director,  who  presided  at  the  15th 
annual  general  meeting  of  Glaxo 
Laboratories. 

In  almost  every  market  sales  have 
steadily  progressed  ;  in  the  aggregate 
overseas  turnover  has  doubled 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
now  ten  times  what  it  was  in  1938- 
1939. 

In  addition  to  development  at 
Ulverston  and  Barnard  Castle,  a 
new  research  laboratory  is  being 
set  up  at  Sefton  Park,  Bucks,  to 
ensure  that  the  company  will  main¬ 
tain  its  position  in  the  antibiotic 
field  in  competition  with  the  U.S. 
industry. 

At  a  subsequent  extraordinary 
general  meeting  resolutions  to 
capitalise  £716,715  from  reserves 
and  profits  and  to  issue  an  additional 
nine  10s.  units  of  ordinary  stock  for 
every  one  unit  now  held  were 
approved. 
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Appointment 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lyle  has  been  apiHjinted 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Fry-Cadbury  (Ireland).  Mr.  Lyle, 
who  was  trained  at  Bourneville, 
has  been  with  Fry-Cadbury  since 
1934,  and  works  manager  at  the 
Dublin  factory  for  a  number  of 
years. 


Australian  Whaling  By-products 

A  modern  American  by-products 
plant  is  to  be  installed  at  the  Car- 
navon  whaling  station  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  West  Australia.  When 
in  full  operation,  it  will  produce 
such  by-products  as  whale  oil,  meat 
meal,  and  whale  solubles  which 
have  never  previously  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  whaling  industry  in 
Australia. 


Dublin  Loses  Export  Trade 

It  was  confirmed  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Irish  Republic  that  W.  and  R. 
Jacob  had  handed  over  their  expert 
trade  to  a  Liverpool  company.  This 
step  had  precluded  the  Dublin  com¬ 
pany  from  trading,  not  only  in  the 
dollar  market,  but  also  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  agreement  is  operative  for 
five  years,  and  the  Minister  for 
Industry  and  Commerce  was  called 
upon  to  see  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  trade  was  returned  to 
Dublin. 


Ireland's  Meat  Exports 

A  second  order  for  frozen  meat, 
totalling  450  tons,  from  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Ireland  has  been  given  to 
Roscrea  Meat  Products  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  make  up  this  amount, 
approximately  2,250  first-quality 
cattle  will  be  slaughtered  and  frozen 
by  a  Dublin  refrigerating  company. 

Another  development  in  Ireland’s 
meat  export  trade  is  a  project  to  fly 
fresh  offal  to  Sweden.  Ten  tons  of 
pig  offal  are  being  supplied  by 
Clover  Meats,  Waterford. 


International  Trade  Fair 
Maximum  representation  of  local 
business  interests  from  every  part  of 
Canada  in  the  forthcoming  Canadian 
International  Trade  Fair,  to  be  held 
from  May  29  to  June  9,  is  heralded 
by  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide 
network  of  local  Trade  Fair  Com¬ 
mittees,  headed  by  the  responsible 
trade  development  officials  of  the 
various  provincial  governments. 
Representatives  of  local  business  or¬ 
ganisations,  including  the  C.M.A., 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of 
Trade,  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tions,  Commercial  Travellers’  As¬ 
sociations,  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  prominent  local 
business  men,  will  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Committees, 
which  will  be  organised  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis  to  ensure  that  the  local 


business  interests  share  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  trade  promotion  op-  [ 
portunities  presented  at  the  Fair. 

Representative  space  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Fair  for  each  of  the  , 
provincial  governments,  and  a  num-  ! 
ber  of  composite  exhibits  of  regional 
products  are  planned  on  a  co-  . 
operative  basis  in  addition  to  the  [ 
separate  displays  of  individual  pro¬ 
ducers.  Combined  exhibits  by  Al¬ 
berta  food  producers  and  packers,  » 
and  composite  displays  of  potatoes,  i 
lobsters,  and  oysters  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  are  typical  of  the  | 
co-operative  projects  being  planned.  I 

The  local  committees  will  co-  I 
ordinate  planning  and  publicity  de-  ; 
signed  to  stimulate  representation  j 
of  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  from  I 
their  territories ;  two  provinces,  ^ 
New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan, 
are  already  planning  special  trains 
to  carry  visitors  to  the  Fair. 

The  whole  range  of  Canadian  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  expected  to  be  repre-  i 
sented  in  substantial  variety  and  | 
volume  to  ensure  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  sharply  increased 
representation  of  overseas  exhibi¬ 
tors.  In  anticipation  of  much 
greater  demand  the  Fair  planners 
have  provided  for  40  per  cent,  more 
exhibit  space  than  was  used  in  1949. 
The  initial  allocations  of  space  have  ! 
been  roughly  80  per  cent,  to  over-  i 
seas  exhibitors  and  20  per  cent,  to  ' 
Canadian.  < 


Fruit  Juice  Congress  i 

During  a  recent  session,  the  ad-  | 
ministration  of  the  International 
Organisation  of  Fruit  Juice  Mann-  , 
facturers  decided  that  the  next 
meeting — the  second  Congress  of  the  t 
Organisation  —  shall  be  held  in  | 
Zurich  from  June  1  to  4  this  year.  ( 


Obituary  t 

The  death  has  occurred  in  Dublin  ^ 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Williams,  one  of  . 
the  founder  directors  of  the  Irish 
Sugar  Company,  and  later  its  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director. 

Largely  concerned  in  the  develop-  t 
ment  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Williams  had  latterly 
been  concentrating  on  evolving  i 

more  practical  methods  of  beet  f 

Harvesting,  and  was  primarily  re-  ' 
sponsible  for  the  extensive- research  ! 
which  the  company  has  undertaken 
with  regard  to  different  types  of 
mechanical  harvesters. 


Packs  for  Ohoz  hot  chocolate  powder  manufactured  by  the  Beatrice  Foods  Oo.  of  Chicago. 
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Cocoa  Beans  Freed  from  Control 

The  importation  of  cocoa  beans 
has  been  removed  from  the  scope 
of  the  Emergency  Powers  (Importa¬ 
tion  of  Oils  and  Fats)  Order,  1944, 
by  the  Minister  for  Industry  and 
Commerce  in  the  Republic  of  Ire¬ 
land;  no  import  licence  is  now  re¬ 
quired  for  the  importation  of  this 
commodity. 


Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer 

A  new  machine  for  peeling  pota¬ 
toes  has  been  evolved  by  Angeletti 
and  Ciucani,  of  Milan. 

The  potatoes  are  placed  in  a 
rotating  cylinder  which  rubs  the 
skin  off  them.  A  stream  of  water 
washes  away  the  particles  of  skin. 

An  additional  device  for  slicing 
potatoes  to  any  desired  shape  has 
also  been  designed. 


Developments  in  Mono-ester  Field 
Glyceryl  mono-esters  of  fatty 
acids,  widely  used  as  baked  goods 
“improvers,”  can  now  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  much  purer  and  more 
potent  form,  it  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  Oil  Chemists 
Society. 

The  purified  distilled  mono¬ 
glycerides  are  now  commercially 
available  with  a  minimum  mono¬ 
ester  content  of  90  per  cent. ;  simi¬ 
lar  mixtures  previously  on  the 
general  market  have  contained  from 
80  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  mono- 
ester. 

The  addition  of  only  Ij  per  cent, 
of  one  of  the  new  distilled  mono¬ 
glycerides  to  the  shortening  of  an 
experimental  cake  batter  has  a 
greater  effect  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  the  finished  cake  than  the 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  older 
type  of  monoglyceride,  although 
full  proportions  of  normal  shorten¬ 
ing  must  still  be  used  for  best 
results  in  texture  and  other  cake 
properties. 

The  enhanced  properties  of  the 
distilled  mono-esters  are  primarily 
due  to  the  high  mono-ester  content, 
but  additional  benefits  are  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  di-esters, 
metallic  soaps,  and  residual  cata¬ 
lyst,  and  to  the  low  content  of 
glycerol  and  free  fatty  acids.  Pre¬ 
vious  commercial  methods  have 
not  proved  effective  in  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  all  these  substances  from 
the  surface-active  mono-esters. 

The  purification  process  also  re¬ 
moves  by-product  colours,  odours, 
and  flavours,  and  produces  higher 
melting  mono-ester  fats. 

Ftbruary,  1950 


FAO  Ends  Conference 

TO  MEET  NEXT  IN  1951 


The  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation,  which  has 
just  concluded  its  fifth  annual  con¬ 
ference,  will  next  meet  in  general 
session  in  April,  1951,  then  every 
two  years  thereafter,  instead  of  an¬ 
nually,  as  heretofore.  The  con¬ 
ference  voted  against  a  United 
Kingdom  proposal  for  an  interim 
meeting  in  November,  1950. 

One  result  of  the  two-and-a-half 
week  session  just  ended  was  the 
establishment  of  a  14-nation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commodity  Problems  to 
plan  the  best  use  of  world  food  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Soon  after  adjournment  of  the 
plenary  sessions,  the  FAO  Council 
convened  and  selected  the  members 
to  serve  on  the  Committee.  They 
are  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Indonesia, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  new  Committee,  which  will 


work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
FAO  Council,  will  seek  ways  to  spur 
the  movement  of  available  crop 
surpluses  to  the  peoples  in  greatest 
need  of  them.  To  achieve  this  end, 
the  FAO  instructed  the  Committee 
to  work  closely  with  such  agencies 
as  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
U.N.  International  Trade  Organisa¬ 
tion. 

As  the  conference  concluded,  Mr. 
Norris  E.  Dodd,  FAO  Director- 
General,  expressed  strong  dis¬ 
appointment  that  no  positive  solu¬ 
tions  could  be  recorded  for  what  he 
described  as  the  world’s  two  big 
food  problems — the  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  surpluses  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hungry  peoples. 

Apart  from  setting  up  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  surpluses,  the 
conference’s  major  decision  on  spur¬ 
ring  food  output  in  hungry  lands 
was  to  widen  a  programme  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  under-developed 
areas. 


Indian  Pepper  Exports 

The  Government  of  India  has 
reached  a  compromise  with  the 
country’s  black  pepper  exporters  on 
the  amount  of  export  duty  to  be 
paid. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  duty  is 
to  be  assessed  on  a  tariff  value  of 
Rs.  200  per  cwt.,  as  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  value  which  is  over 
twice  this  figure  ;  this  will  mean  that 
the  trade  will  now  have  to  pay 
something  less  than  15  per  cent,  on 
this  year’s  exports — estimated  at 
13,000  tons. 


Refrigeration  Plant  for  Spain 

The  Counsellor  (Commercial)  at 
Madrid  has  reported  that  Auto- 
Electricidad  S.A.,  Claudia  Coello 
85,  Madrid,  have  enquired  whether 
there  are  any  United  Kingdom  firms 
who  manufacture  refrigeration  com¬ 
pressors  which  can  work  with 
methyl  chloride  or  Freon.  The 
frigorific  capacity  should  be  from 
200,000  to  400,000  B.T.U.  per  hour, 
or  more,  working  at  0“  C.  suction. 
Compressors  working  with  ammonia 
are  of  no  interest. 

U.K.  manufacturers  of  suitable 
compressors  who  are  interested  in 
this  enquiry  should  communicate 
with  Auto-Electricidad  S.A.,  either 
direct  or  through  their  agents  in 
Spain. 


Italian  Sugar  Price  Reduced 

The  Italian  Committee  of  Prices 
has  agreed  upon  a  reduction  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  common  sugar 
(taxes  excluded)  from  145  to  130 
lire. 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  fac¬ 
tories  will  be  allowed  to  add  3  lire 
of  transport  charges  to  each  kg.  of 
sugar,  no  matter  to  which  part  of 
Italy  the  sugar  is  sent. 

In  this  manner  the  price  of  sugar 
to  consumers  will  be  kept  at  the 
same  level  throughout  the  country. 


French  Colonial  Sugar  Industry 

The  French  Colonial  Central  Fund 
has  been  authorised  to  grant  the 
Societe  Sucrikre  de  la  Mahavavy 
750  million  francs  credit  which  will 
be  invested  to  equip  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  The  credit  will  be  used  by 
the  Mahavavy  Sugar  Company  to 
cultivate  19,800  acres,  of  which 
7,500  acres  will  be  planted  with 
cane  sugar,  and  also  to  construct  a 
sugar  plant  with  a  capacity  for 
treating  25,000  tons  of  sugar.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  a  modern  refinery  with  a 
100,000  ton  capacity  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  activity  of  the  company 
forms  part  of  the  general  plan  to 
cultivate  about  62,000  acres  which 
has  been  outlined  by  the  Madagas¬ 
can  authorities. 
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News  from  the  Ministries 


Appointment 

Major  T.  A.  Rattray,  M.C., 
Af^ricultural  Attache  to  the  British 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  Kingdom 
this  month  at  the  end  of  his  period 
of  duty  in  the  Argentine.  His  place 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mill, 
who  will  have  the  rank  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Attache  at  His  Majesty’s 
Embassy. 

Mr.  Mill  was  appointed  a  Live¬ 
stock  Officer  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  1939-+5 
war,  and  became  a  Senior  Livestock 
Officer  four  years  later.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Service 
in  1945  as  Livestock  Officer  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  where  he  served  until  re¬ 
leased  for  his  present  appointment. 


Dried  Fruits 

The  Dried  Fruits  Order,  1949, 
which  came  into  force  on  .January  1, 
1950,  consolidates,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Dried  Fruit  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1949, 
as  amended.  The  principal  changes 
are ; 

1.  Dates  may  be  prepacked  only 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  Order. 

2.  Licences  are  no  longer  required 
to  prepack  dates  under  a  registered 
trade  mark  or  authorised  mark  or 
to  use  dried  fruit  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jam. 

3.  The  .addition  to  the  maximum 
price  permitted  •  for  prepacking 
may  be  made  on  sales  of  all  pre¬ 
packed  dates. 

4.  Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  date 
paste  are  removed. 


Meat  Contract  with  Uruguay 

The  Ninth  Bulk  Purchase  Meat 
Contract  between  Uruguay  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  signed  in 
Montevideo  recently.  Deliveries 
under  the  Eighth  Contract  were 
completed  in  May,  1949,  and,  pend¬ 
ing  conclusion  of  the  new  contract, 
shipments  of  meat  have  continued. 

The  contract  is  for  five  years  and 
affords  Uruguay  parity  of  treatment 
with  that  accorded  to  Argentina  in 
the  Anglo-Argentine  Agreement  of 
July,  1949.  Prices  are  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  annually,  and  the  price  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  contract  is, 
for  the  first  year,  the  same  as  in  the 
Argentine  Agreement.  The  mini¬ 
mum  amounts  to  be  delivered  in  the 
first  year  will  be  40,000  tons  of  car¬ 
cass  meat  and  offal,  and  5,000  tons 
of  canned  corned  meat. 


Export  of  Goods 

The  Export  of  Goods  (Control) 
(Consolidation)  Order,  1949,  which 
came  into  operation  on  .January  7, 
1950,  brings  up  to  date  the  pre¬ 
vious  Consolidation  Order  (194S) 
and  all  subsequent  amendments. 


Pearl  Barley 

The  Pearl  Barley  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1943,  as  amended,  has  been  re¬ 
voked  as  from  .January  1,  1950. 

The  principal  effects  of  revoking 
the  Order  are: 

(а)  to  end  the  licensing  of  pearl 
and  pot  barley  millers; 

(б)  to  free  pearl  and  pot  barley 
from  price  control; 

(c)  to  relieve  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  records  of  their  transac¬ 
tions  in  pearl  and  pot  barley. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  existing 
controls  on  sales  and  purchases  of 
barley  products  (including  pearl 
and  pot  barley)  and  barley  by¬ 
products  as  animal  feedingstuffs. 

Users  of  home-grown  barley  for 
human  consumption  are  reminded 
that,  under  the  Barley  (Great 
Britain)  Order,  1949,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  a  licence  to  buy 
barley. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  pearl  and  pot  barley  from 
price  control  will  be  followed  by 
any  general  increase  in  price. 


Oils  and  Fats 

The  Oils  and  Fats  (No.  2)  Order, 
1949,  which  revokes  and  replaces 
the  Oils  and  Fats  Order,  1949,  but 
with  certain  amendments,  has  been 
made. 

'The  principal  amendments  are: 

1.  Ministry  of  Food  licences  are 
no  longer  needed  for  manufacture 
or  sale  by  wholesale  of  dripping, 
premier  jus,  beef  or  mutton 
stearine,  oleo  oil,  or  technical 
tallow,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
technical  tallow,  the  animal  fats 
specified  remain  subject  to  alloca¬ 
tion  on  permit. 

2.  Licences  are  no  longer  needed 
for  the  sale  by  wholesale  of  rape 
seed  oil.  The  remaining  provisions 
relating  to  rape  seed  oil  are  re¬ 
enacted. 

3.  Maximum  price  restrictions  on 
sales  of  home-produced  technical 
tallows  are  removed. 

The  new’  Order  came  into  force 
on  January  1,  1950. 


Rye  Order  Revoked 

The  Rye  (Control  of  Mills  and 
Products)  Order,  1942,  as  amended, 
has  been  revoked  with  effect  as 
from  .January  1,  1950. 

The  revoking  Order  removes  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  milling 
of  rye  and  on  the  use  and  sale  of 
rye  products.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  existing  controls  on  sales  and 
purchases  of  rye  products  and  rye 
by-products  as  animal  feedingstuffs. 
Users  of  rye  are  reminded  that  an 
approved  buyer’s  licence  under  the 
Rye  (Great  Britain)  Order,  1949, 
is  still  required  for  purchases  from 
growers. 


Fish  Transport  Scheme 

When  fish  prices  are  decontrolled 
on  April  15,  the  Fish  Transport 
Scheme,  the  authority  for  which 
depends  on  the  scheme  of  price  con¬ 
trol,  will  also  come  to  an  end.  In 
view  of  representations  made  by 
the  fishing  industry  at  Aberdeen 
about  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Fish  Transport  Scheme,  the 
position  is  being  examined  by  the 
departments  concerned.  Considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that,  if  the  herring  industry  so 
desire,  a  transport  scheme  for  her¬ 
ring  might  be  operated  by  the  Her¬ 
ring  Industry  Board. 


Quick  Frozen  Meat  Meals 

In  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Ministry  of  Food  an¬ 
nounces  that  individual  licences 
will  now  be  issued  for  the  import  of 
small  quantities  of  quick  frozen  pre¬ 
cooked  meat  meals  from  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  the  Republic  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Sweden. 

Import  licences  will  be  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Import  Licens¬ 
ing  Department,  Romney  House, 
Tufton  Street,  London,  S.W.l,  but 
for  administrative  convenience  ap¬ 
plications  for  licences  should  be 
sent  in  dunlicate  on  Form  ILD/A 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Food  Products  Division,  6, 
Sussex  Place,  London,  N.W.l. 

An  amendment  to  the  Meat  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  Canned  Meat  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1948, 
which  came  into  force  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1949,  provides  that  meat 
meals  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  cooked  and  frozen 
state  may  be  sold  free  of  price  con¬ 
trol.  These  foods  will,  however,  be 
subject  to  points  rationing. 
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Bread  Subsidy 

Following  discussions  with  the 
bakers’  associations,  the  rate  of 
bread  subsidy  in  England  and 
Wales  will  be  3s.  3^d.  per  sack  with 
effect  as  from  September  25,  1949, 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 


Confectionery  and  Cocoa  Products 

Block  licensing  arrangements 
have  replaced  the  specific  licences 
at  present  required  for  all  countries 
for  which  an  import  programme 
(other  than  the  Token  Import 
Scheme)  has  been  arranged  for 
chocolate,  sugar  confectionery,  and 
cocoa  products  (as  defined  in  Statu¬ 
tory  Instrument  No.  781,  1949). 
Block  licences  will  enable  the 
trader  to  import  these  commodities, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  with¬ 
out  having  to  obtain  individual 
I  licences  for  specific  quantities.  This 
arrangement  will  not  affect  the 
ceilings  of  imports  under  ,  agreed 
programmes. 

Present  holders  of  importers’ 
wholesale  licences  for  chocolate  and 
sugar  confectionery  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  (Series  IMP  and 
IMP/K)  should  not  apply  to  the 
Ministry  for  block  licences  as  all 
the  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  to 
them. 

Other  importers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  trade  should  com¬ 
municate  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Sugar 
Confectionery  Division,  Ministry  of 
Food,  London  Road,  Stanmore. 


Duty-free  Licences 

Since  July  1,  1945,  it  has  been 
open  to  importers  of  machinery, 

I  accessories  to  machinery,  or  parts 
of  machinery,  to  apply  for  a  licence 
to  import  the  consignment  without 
payment  of  duty  on  the  ground  that 
similar  machinery  is  not  for  the 
time  being  procurable  in  tbe  U.K. 

On  September  29,  1949,  the 

Board  of  Trade  announced  the  re¬ 
moval  of  import  licensing  restric¬ 
tions  (in  the  form  of  an  Open 
General  Licence)  on  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  a  wide 
range  of  goods,  including  many 
items  of  machinery  and  plant,  from 
O.E.E.C.  and  other  soft-currency 
countries. 

Importers  are  now  reminded  that 
although  separate  import  licences 
are  not  required  for  any  machinery, 
j  parts,  or  accessories  covered  by  the 
September  29  arrangements,  it  will 
rtill  be  necessary  to  apply  for  a 
duty-free  licence  if  it  is  desired  to 

j  F^^uary^  1950 
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put  forward  a  claim  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Applicants  for  a  duty-free  licence 
should  provide  evidence  of  their  in¬ 
tention  to  import  by  sending  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Import  Licensing 
Branch  (Duty-free  Section),  91, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.l, 
copies  of  their  order  and  the  sup¬ 
plier’s  acceptance  of  the  order,  or 
invoice.  Importers  will  be  required 
to  certify  that  the  machines  are  for 
their  own  use ;  or,  if  they  are  acting 
as  agents,  to  produce  evidence  that 
they  have  received  firm  orders 
from  manufacturers  who  will  use 
them. 

A  duty-free  licence  cannot  be 
granted  unless  application  has  been 
made  and  received  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  before  the  goods  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  application  have 
reached  this  country. 

Applications  for  duty-free  licences 
are  not  considered  for  any  consign¬ 
ment  if  the  value  for  duty  purposes 
is  less  than  £100. 

Where  individual  import  licences 
are  required,  the  position  is  as  here¬ 
tofore. 


Prices  of  Cocoa  Beans 

The  prices  at  which  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  able  to  obtain  re¬ 
placement  for  cocoa  beans  used  in 
cocoa  products  despatched  ex¬ 
factory  for  export  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  and  May  20,  1950,  inclu¬ 
sive,  will  be  as  follows: 

Per  cwt,  ex  store 
(duty  paid). 
For  exports  to 
specially  desirable 
markets  ...  ...  16.5s. 

For  exports  to  other 

markets  ...  ...  195s. 

The  prices  shown  above  have 
been  fixed  in  relation  to  world 
market  levels,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Food  reserves  the  right  to  review 
them  if  a  major  change  in  world 
market  prices  takes  place  before 
the  end  of  the  period  to  which  they 
relate. 

Exports  to  markets  other  than 
the  following  are  strictly  limited  by 
the  export  programme : 

U.S.A.  (including  U.S.  Army 
paid  for  in  dollars);  Canada  (in¬ 
cluding  Newfoundland);  Argentina; 
Belgium  and  Belgian  Po.sse.ssions; 
Portugal  and  Portuguese  Posses¬ 
sions;  El  Salvador;  Guatemala; 
Haiti;  Honduras  Republic;  Panama; 
Philippines;  Venezuela;  Luxem¬ 
burg;  Switzerland;  Liechtenstein; 
We.st  Germany;  South  Africa  (in¬ 
cluding  S.W.  Africa);  Cuba; 
Dominican  Republic;  Bolivia; 
Colombia;  Costa  Rica;  Ecuador; 
Mexico;  Nicaragua;  and  Persia. 


Import  of  Agar-agar 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  importation  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  agar-agar  from  Japan 
under  individual  licence. 

Applications  for  import  licences 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  firm 
offers  should  be  made  on  the  usual 
form  ILD/A  (in  duplicate),  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Import  Licensing  Department, 
Romney  House,  Tufton  Street, 
S.W.l,  and  for  administrative  con¬ 
venience  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Chocolate  and  Sugar  Confec¬ 
tionery  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  London  Road,  Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 


Token  Imports,  1950 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue 
the  Token  Import  Scheme  in  1950 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  1949.  The 
Token  Import  annual  quota  will  re¬ 
main  20  per  cent,  by  value  of  each 
individual  manufacturer’s  average 
trade  in  1936-1938  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  commodity  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  countries  participating  in  the 
scheme  will  be  Australia,  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  Holland, 
India,  Italy,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  U.S.A. 

Certain  items  on  the  list  of  Token 
Import  commodities,  if  imported 
from  Australia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Nor¬ 
way,  Pakistan,  and  Sweden,  may  be 
imported  without  separate  licence, 
and  without  the  need  to  produce 
Token  Import  “  scrip.” 

Subject  to  this  provision,  applica¬ 
tions  from  importers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  import  licences  under 
this  scheme  can  be  given  considera¬ 
tion  only  when  accompanied  by  the 
relative  documents  obtained  by 
their  suppliers  from  the  appropriate 
overseas  authority. 

The  following  items  of  food  and 
drink  are  covered  by  the  Scheme : 

Rolled  or  flaked  oats;  cheese 
rennet;  vegetable  butter  colour¬ 
ing;  whisky;  glace  cherries;  bottled 
fruits,  processed  for  serving  with 
ice  cream;  canned  lob.ster;  pickles; 
mustard;  olives  preserved  in  salt  or 
brine;  canned  vegetables  (other 
than  tomatoes  and  tomato  puree); 
quick  frozen  peas;  canned  soups; 
canned  macaroni  and  spaghetti; 
canned  pork  and  beans;  jelly 
powder;  sugar  confectionery  of 
all  kinds,  not  including  cocoa 
preparations;  marshmallow  (cook¬ 
ing  ingredient);  quick  frozen  fruits; 
onion  and  garlic  salt;  and  pectin 
(domestic  pack). 
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Facilitating  the  Dollar  Drive 

t.C.G.D.  EXTtND  SERVICES 


It  was  recently  announced  that 
the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  De¬ 
partment  were  prepared  to  extend 
their  facilities  so  as  to  provide 
special  guarantees  in  connexion 
with  market  research,  advertising, 
stockholding,  and  other  forms  of 
promotional  expenditure  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  in 
these  markets  only.  Applications 
for  cover  of  this  kind  should  be 
made  to  the  Export  Credits  Guaran¬ 
tee  Department  at  its  London  or 
regional  offices,  and  marked  “Dollar 
Drive.” 

Exporters  applying  for  such 
special  guarantees  for  market  re¬ 
search,  advertising,  or  other  pro¬ 
motional  expenditure  in  these  two 
markets  will  also  need  permission 
if  they  have  to  remit  to  North 
America  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  operations.  To  avoid 
the  need  for  making  two  separate 
applieations  in  connexion  with  the 
same  set  of  transactions,  it  has 
now  been  arranged  that  exporters 
applying  for  a  special  E.C.G.D. 


Fish  Prices 

After  consultation  with  the  Minis¬ 
ters  concerned,  the  Minister  of 
Food  has  decided  to  remove  control 
on  fish  prices  from  April  15. 

This  statement  follows  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  recently  that 
price  control  on  fish  would  be 
abolished  at  the  ^nd  of  the  winter 
and  that  the  present  subsidy  on  fish 
would  be  eliminated  at  the  same 
time. 

Goods  America  Will  Buy 

Based  on  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  addressed  to  U.S.  firms  by  the 
National  Retail  Drygoods  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  survey  of  consumer  goods 
for  which  a  market  is  reported  to 
exist  in  U.S. A.  has  been  issued  by 
the  E.C.A.  Mission  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  survey  is  not  intended  to 
cover  all  items  which  profitably 
might  be  imported  into  the  U.S. A., 
nor  have  studies  of  all  Marshall 
Plan  countries  been  included.  As 
they  become  available,  supple¬ 
mental  studies  of  other  Western 
European  nations  will  be  issued. 

The  Board  of  Trade  wish  to 
make  clear  that  neither  they  nor 
the  Economic  Co-operation  Admin¬ 
istration  accept  responsibility  for 
the  views  expressed. 
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guarantee  should  apply  at  the  same 
time  to  that  Department  for  per¬ 
mission  to  remit  to  North  America 
the  dollars  required.  The  combined 
application  to  E.C.G.D.  should 
contain  full  details,  including  the 
heads  of  expenditure,  amount  of 
money  to  be  disbursed  under  each 
head,  period  of  time  involved,  and 
the  exact  method  of  operation.  The 
application  should  be  submitted  in 
duplicate  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  two  aspects. 

Similarly,  exporters  who  are  ap¬ 
plying  to  E.C.G.D.  for  cover  in 
connexion  with  stockholding  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  should 
apply  at  the  same  time  for  the 
necessary  exchange  control  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  these  opera¬ 
tions. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  this 
new'  procedure  applies  only  to  ex¬ 
porters  who  require  E.C.G.D.  facili¬ 
ties.  Other  applicants  requiring 
dollar  remittances  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  riiould  continue  to  apply  to 
their  bank  in  the  normal  way. 


Sugar  for  Manufacturing 

From  January  1,  1950,  the  rate 
of  allocation  of  sugar  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  toffee  apples,  candy  floss, 
and  sugar-coated  cereals  was  de¬ 
creased  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  used  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1939. 


Export  Licensing  Control 

Changes  in  export  licensing  con¬ 
trol  have  been  made  by  a  Board  of 
Trade  Order  which  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  December  22,  1949.  Under 
this  Order  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  gift  parcels  sent  abroad  are  re¬ 
laxed  in  respect  of  soaps,  rubber 
tyres,  and  tubes. 

Among  those  goods  which  w'ill 
not  require  export  licences  on  and 
from  that  date  are  biscuits,  diabetic 
bread,  cocoa  in  certain  forms,  cocoa 
butter,  cocoa  preparations,  choco¬ 
late  confectionery,  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery,  certain  kinds  of  citrus 
fruits,  dextrine,  isinglass,  soaps  of 
all  kinds,  pneumatic  tyres  except 
those  specified,  rags  of  particular 
types,  bags,  sacks  and  packs  other 
than  those  of  vegetable  fibre,  speci¬ 
fied  kinds  of  cotton  waste,  stockin¬ 
ette  bags  and  wrappers,  and  certain 
chemicals. 


Imports  of  Norwegian  Herring  | 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  it  has  I 
been  customary  during  the  early  , 
months  of  the  year  for  supplies  of 
Norwegian  herring  to  be  bought 
in  bulk  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  distributed  to  the  trade.  This 
practice  is  being  discontinued  and 
traders  will,  in  future,  be  free  to 
make  their  own  arrangements  for 
imports.  Individual  licences  will 
not  be  needed,  since  the  import  of 
herring  from  Norway  is  covered 
by  the  Board  of  Trade’s  Open 
General  Licence. 

Swedish  Trade  Discussions 

Discussions  between  a  Swedish 
Trade  Delegation  and  officials  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Government 
were  concluded  in  London  recently 
after  a  review  of  the  probable  trend 
of  trade  and  payments  for  1950. 

The  United  Kingdom  expect 
again  to  import  from  Sweden  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  timber, 
pulp,  paper,  and  iron  ore ;  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  allowing 
the  import  of  various  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  including  foodstuffs, 
wooden  articles,  and  certain  types 
of  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that 
Swedish  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year  may  reach  an 
approximate  value  of  £60  million. 

The  Swedish  Delegation  have 
been  given  indications  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  will  be  possible  to  meet 
their  requirements  of  coal,  coke, 
steel,  oil,  and  other  commodities 
essential  to  Sweden’s  economy. 
The  Swedish  import  programme 
will  also  cover  a  wide  range  of 
United  Kingdom  products,  includ¬ 
ing  machinery,  vehicles,  and  chemi¬ 
cals.  Within  the  framework  of  this 
import  programme  it  is  hoped  that 
United  Kingdom  exports  may 
reach  a  value  of  at  least  £73  million 
over  the  year.  It  is  understood  that 
the  issue  of  import  licences  will 
commence. as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
ensure  a  smooth  flow  of  trade. 

Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
Monetary  Agreement  to  replace 
the  Anglo-Swedish  Monetary  Agree¬ 
ment  of  March  6,  1945,  which  ex¬ 
pired  on  Deeember  31,  1949. 

Under  the  Agreement,  which 
is  for  a  period  of  one  year  in  the 
first  instance,  no  new  accruements  of 
sterling  (or  kroner)  will  be  subject 
to  an  exchange  guarantee.  There 
W’ill  be  a  guarantee  only,  in  respect 
of  such  sterling  now  held  by  the 
Sveriges  Rikshank  as  is  already 
guaranteed.  ; 
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Information  and  Advice 


Anchovy  Sauce 

B.3958.  Can  you  supply  a  recipe  for  anchovy  sauce, 
iivin^  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  fish,  of  the 
paste,  and  of  its  flavouring?  (France.) 

We  suggest  the  following  recipes  as  bases  for  trial : 

Ten  kilo  tins  anchovies. 

Brine  prepared  by  dissolving  9*2  lb.  Bay  salt  in  enough 
water  to  produce  40  gallons. 

4  lb.  ground  gum  tragacanth  in  brine. 

10  oz.  cayenne  pepper. 

1  lb.  light  Armenian  bole. 

0  lb.  dark  Armenian  bole. 

The  fish  is  milled  in  a  stone  mill  and  mixed  with  9 
gallons  of  the  brine  (some  of  this  9  gallons  is  used  to 
help  in  the  milling  process  and  the  remainder  is  now 
added).  Nine  gallons  of  hot  water  are  then  added  to 
the  milled  fish  and  brine  and  the  mixture  is  well 
stirred. 

The  colour  and  spice — previously  whisked  in  3  gal¬ 
lons  of  brine — are  then  added  and  the  whole  stirred 
again.  The  gum  is  now  added  and,  after  a  further 
vigorous  stirring,  the  mixture  is  passed  through  a  pulp¬ 
ing  machine  or  brushed  through  a  sieve. 

The  salt  crystals  are  skimmed  from  the  surface  the 
following  morning  and  the  sauce  is  then  bottled. 

1*20  lb.  anchovies. 

100  lb.  water. 

5  Ib.  gum  tragacanth. 

2  oz.  cayenne. 

1  lb.  dark  bole. 

^  Ib.  light  bole. 

Salt  content  adjusted  to  *24  per  cent. 

This  sauce  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  first  but  the 
gum  tragacanth  is  whisked  into  the  water  and  left 
overnight,  and  the  salt  content  is  estimated  prior  to 
the  addition  of  the  colour  and  spices. 

Ice  Cream 

B.3904.  Please  supply  us  with  a  good  substitute  ice 
cream  recipe.  .Ls  ive  have  no  pre-war  allocations,  we 
are  not  permitted  sugar.  (Somerset.) 

Before  making  any  plans  to  begin  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facture  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  local  sanitary 
inspector,  as  the  premises  must  be  registered  by  the 
local  authority  under  the  Food  and  Drugs,  Act,  1938. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  sell  otherwise  than  by  wholesale 
from  the  premises  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  registered 
for  the  sale  of  ice  cream.  The  sanitary  inspector  will 
advise  on  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
substitute  ice  cream,  especially  when  allocations  of 
sugar,  fat,  and  milk  powder  are  not  available.  The 
main  difficulty  in  this  particular  case  is  that  no  milk 
solids  are  available. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  reasonable  mix 
that  is  not  deficient  in  total  solids.  The  basis  of  it  is  a 
sweetened  fat,  of  which  several  brands  are  marketed. 
As  this  will  be  the  source  of  both  sugar  and  fat,  we 
suggest  the  use  of  a  brand  that  has  60  per  cent,  sugar 
and  40  per  cent.  fat.  Formula  A  below  is  based  on 
such  a  product ;  formula  B  is  based  on  a  brand  con¬ 
taining  70  per  cent,  sugar  and  30  per  cent.  fat.  Both 
formulae  are  for  100  Ib.  batches  (about  9  gallons)  of 
mix. 
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A. 

B. 

lb. 

lb. 

Sweetened  fat 

...  *21-5 

18-5 

Lactose  . 

50 

50 

Soya  flour 

30 

30 

Deglutenised  flour 

40 

40 

Barley  flour 

*20 

20 

Glyceryl  monostearate 

0-5 

0-5 

Flavour 

0-5 

0-5 

\Vater 

63-5 

66-5 

100  0 

100-0 

Mix  A  contains  approximately  8-5  per  cent,  fat ; 
13  per  cent,  sugar;  5  per  cent,  milk  solids;  and  35  3 
per  cent,  total  solids.  Mix  B  is  similar,  except  that 
the  fat  content  is  5*5  per  cent,  and  the  total  solids 
about  3*2-5  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  flavouring  suggested  is  fairly  high. 
This  is  because  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  to  make  the 
best  of  the  difficult  circumstances,  good  grade  flavour¬ 
ings  are  desirable,  and  for  most  real  fruit  flavours  or 
real  vanillas  the  quantity  required  is  from  J  to  2  fluid 
ounces  per  gallon  of  mix.  If  strawberry  or  raspberry 
ice  cream  is  made  the  use  of  a  colouring  may  be  desir¬ 
able.  In  any  case  we  suggest  the  use  of  a  cream  or 
butter  essence  to  impart  a  more  creamy  flavour  to  the 
final  product. 

The  mix  must  be  processed  in  accordance  with  the 
Ice  Cream  (Heat  Treatment,  etc.)  Regulations,  and 
must  also  be  emulsified  or  homogenised. 

Sweet-fat  is  at  present  unrationed,  but  discussions 
are  taking  place  between  the  Food  Ministry  and  the 
trade  users’  organisations.  If  these  negotiations  result 
in  sweet-fat  being  controlled,  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  allocation.  In  the  absence  of  this  pro¬ 
duct,  and  having  no  allocation  of  sugar  or  margarine, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  ice 
cream,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  mainly  or 
entirely  on  a  proprietary  ice  cream  pow'der. 

Plant  requirements  are  a  mixer-pasteuriser;  homo- 
geniser;  cooler;  freezer;  and  cold  storage  vat.  The 
minimum  outlay  for  all  these  would  be  about  £1,000; 
but  much  would  depend  on  the  services  available  (type 
of  electricity,  etc.)  and  the  capacities. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant, 
machinery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  informa¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

B.3918.  Brominated  olive  oil.  (Middx.) 

B.39*25.  Cake  decorations.  (Yorks.) 

B.3955.  Desiccated  coconut.  (London.) 

B.3956.  Jam-jar  packaging.  (Yorks.) 

B.3957.  Mushrooms.  (Spain.) 

B.3959.  Marshmallow.  (London.) 

B.3960.  Sausage  rusk.  (Ireland.) 

Information  Required 

B.8081.  Name  of  manufacturers  of  a  device  for  making 
skinless  sausages  for  canning.  (London.) 

B.3996.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of  a 
rotary  brush  type  beetroot  peeling  machine.  (Lancs.) 
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Recent  Patents 

631,679.  Vivian,  G.  S.  :  Cartons. 

631,681.  Hill  and  Co.,  Inc.,  C.  V. :  Self- 
service  refrigerated  display  case. 

631,684.  Dehn,  S.  G.  (Fibre-Plastics 
Corporation) :  Egg  carton. 

631,722.  Lever  Bros,  and  Unilever, 
Ltd.,  and  Taylor,  R.  J.:  Treatment  of 
fatty  oils. 

631,805  Braems,  J.:  Safety  valves  for 
bottle-filling  machines. 

631,924.  Ashton  Containers,  Ltd.,  and 
Brook,  H.  :  Packing  cases. 

631,995.  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.:  Dough 
depositing  mechanism. 

632,075.  Bodcher,  H.  F.  V.,  and 
Heidenstam,  E.  j.  von:  Malting  plants. 
632,149.  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Swiety,  Ltd.,  O’Brien,  L.,  and  Glover, 
A. :  Emulsifying  agent. 

632,209.  Gibson,  Ltd.,  A.  B.,  and  Ward, 
E.  G. :  Cutting  device  for  cheese  and  the 
like. 

632,300.  Berkel  and  Parnall’s  Slicing 
Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Slic¬ 
ing  machines. 

632,304.  Every,  C.  E.  (Sherwin-Williams 
Co.)  :  Extraction  of  vegetable  oils. 


Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 
Edible  Syrups 

For  the  preparation  of  an  edible  syrup 
from  the  residual  syrups  obtained  in  the 
refining  of  sugar  or  from  residual  syrups 
from  which  sugar  has  already  been  re¬ 
covered  or  a  mixture  of  these  syrups,  the 
starting  material  is  treated  usually  after 
being  diluted,  with  a  decolorising  agent 
such  as  animal  charcoal,  activated  carbon, 
or  an  artificial  resin.  The  syrup  is  then 
inverted  by  chemical  or  biological  method 
and  is  finally  concentrated  to  the  desired 
Brix  degree. 

This  process  has  several  disadvantages, 
which  are  primarily  due  to  the  filtering 
medium  constituted  by  the  artificial 
resins.  Many  syrups  which  are  used  as  a 
starting  material — for  example,  the  syrup 
obtain^  in  the  refining  of  saccharose — 
contain  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
colloids  (proteins,  pectins,  gums,  hemi- 
cellulose,  etc)  which  impart  a  dark  colour 
to  the  syrup.  On  the  side  of  the  filter  at 
which  the  syrup  is  supplied  these  im- 
punties  silt  up  the  artificial  resin  filters, 
the  particles  of  the  decolorising  resin  be¬ 
coming  covered  with  a  thin  gelatinous 
coating.  Consequently  the  capacity  of 
the  filters  for  adsorbing  the  colouring 
materials  contained  in  the  syrup  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  neither  are  the  colloids 
completely  eliminated.  The  syrup  form¬ 
ing  the  final  product  is  often  more  or  less 
turbid  and  of  a  rather  dark  colour,  but 
even  if  the  colloids  are  first  eliminated 
by  means  of  an  agent  which  causes  floc¬ 
culation  of  the  proteins,  for  example, 
bentonite,  the  syrup  often  becomes  turbid 
again  when  it  is  concentrated.  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  filters  in  situ  is  impossible,  as 
the  impurities  do  not  dissolve  and  gas 
bubbles  are  formed  between  the  resin 
particles  when  the  filters  are  given  a 
weakly  acid  reaction,  as  is  usual.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  known. 

Extensive  researches  have  shown  that 
the  opalescence  of  the  syrup  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  calcium  salts.  According  to 
the  invention,  this  disadvantage  is  wholly 
or  to  a  large  extent  obviated  by  heating 
the  85nup  with  an  alkali  metal  phosphate 
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before  treating  it  with  the  artificial  resin. 
This  forms  a  calcium-containing  precipi¬ 
tate  which  entrains  colloids.  When  the 
syrup  IS  separated  from  the  precipitate  by 
filtration  and  is  afterwards  decolorised  by 
means  of  an  artificial  resin  there  is  finally 
obtained  a  perfectly  limpid  syrup  which 
is  ot  a  light  yellow  colour  and  suitable 
for  consumption. 

The  syrup  used  as  a  starting  material, 
after  being  diluted  if  desired,  is  heated 
with  the  alkali  metal  phosphate  and  the 
precipitate  is  then  separated  by  filtration 
and  finally  it  is  subjected  to  treatment 
with  the  artificial  resin.  The  decolorised 
syrup  is  then  inverted  and,  if  necessary, 
concentrated  to  the  desired  Brix  degree. 
The  inversion  may,  however,  also  be 
effected  in  the  first  place,  after  which  the 
syrup  is  decolorisetl,  in  which  case  the 
alkali  metal  phosphate  may  be  added 
either  before  or  after  the  inversion. 

The  object  of  the  heating  is  to  obtain  a 
precipitate  which  can  be  filtered  without 
difficulty;  the  temperature  is  accordingly 
chosen  to  this  end.  In  general  the  syrup 
is  heated  to  a  temjierature  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  its  Ixiiling  temperature.  P're- 
quently  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  syrup 
then  to  stand  for  a  short  period — for 
example,  for  some  minutes — before  filtra¬ 
tion.  The  latter  can  then  be  efft“cted  by 
means  of  a  filter  cloth  or  on  a  filter  press. 
The  syrup  may  also  be  heated  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  temperature  under  pressure. 

If  the  syrup  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  calcium  compounds  it  is 
recommended  that  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  should  be  added;  in  general,  from 
50  to  200  mg.  of  CaO  is  sufficient  per  litre 
of  syrup. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  metal  phosphate 
to  lie  added  is  relatively  small;  it  varies 
in  general  between  0-5  and  5  per  cent, 
calculated  on  the  dry  material  of  the 
syrup.  The  presence  of  alkali  metal  salts 
in  the  syrup  is  no  objection.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  contribute  towards  prevent¬ 
ing  an  undesirable  crystallisation  of  the 
sugar.  They  have  no  unfavourable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  taste  of  the  syrup.  Although 
phosphates  of  potassium  can  also  l>e  used, 
phosphates  of  sodium  can  in  most  cases 
be  used.  The  ternary  salts  can  lie  used 
as  well  as  the  secondary  and  primary 
phosphates;  preferably  the  use  of  am¬ 
monium  phosphates  is  to  lie  avoided. 
630,900.  N.  V.  Centrale  Suiker  Maat- 
schappij. 

Recent  patents  have  been  selected  from 
the  “  Official  Journal  of  Patents  ”  and  are 
published  by  permission  of  the  Controller 
of  H.M.S.O. 


Trade  Marks 

PSOOEA. — 676,083.  Cake  mixtures, 
pastry  mixtures,  pudding  mixtures,  cereal 
preparations  for  food  for  human  use  and 
starch  (for  foot!).  Procea  Products, 
Limited,  120,  Moorgate,  Ixindon,  E.C.2; 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

TRICO. — 676,900.  Canned  fish,  canned 
fruits,  desiccated  coconut,  canned  meats, 
canned  poultry,  canned  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  and  canned  jam.  George  Richard 
Cole,  trading  as  O.  R.  Cole  and  Co.,  139- 
141,  Cannon  Street.  I.,ondon,  E.C.4;  Mer¬ 
chant. 

CRACKLES. — 676,928.  Potato  crisps. 
Ernest  Joseph  Black  and  Brenda  Doreen 
Ploat,  trading  as  Pine  Pood  Products  and 
also  as  Pine  Pood  Manufacturing  Co.,  13, 
Chalton  Street,  London,  N.W.i;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 


CRACKABOT. — 677,156.  Biscuits  (other 
than  biscuits  for  animals)  and  cakes.  W. 
and  R.  Jacob  and  Co.  (Liverpool),  Limlt^ 
The  Aintree  Biscuit  Factory,  Aintree. 
Liverpool,  9;  Biscuit  Manufacturers. 
PRIPS. — 677,207.  Potato  crisps.  Leslie 
Bailey,  2B,  Parson  Street,  Hendon,  Lon- 
don,  N.W.4;  Manufacturer. 

DRCMRY. — 677,430.  Biscuits,  short¬ 
bread,  and  oatcakes.  Beatties  Biscuits, 
Limited,  34.  Cranston  Street,  Glasgow, 
C.3,  Scotland,  and  Drumchapel,  Glasgow, 
W.3,  Scotland;  Manufacturers. 

OLD  JOE’S-^77,487.  Potato  crisps. 
Giuseppe  Scala,  62,  Old  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E.i;  Manufacturer. 

Trade  marks  have  been  selected  from 
the  "  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal”  and 
are  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.S.O. 


\ew  lompanies 

Head  and  Spilsbury,  Limited.  (474885.) 
86,  London  Road,  Enfield.  To  take  over 
the  business  of  meat  and  provision  mer¬ 
chants  carried  on  by  company  of  same 
name  at  Enfield.  Nom.  cap.:  1,500  in 
£1  shares.  Dirs. :  F.  E.  Head,  22,  Chats- 
worth  Drive,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield; 
J.  H.  Spilsbury.  8,  Albion  Road,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.17. 

**  Jersey  Maid "  Importers,  Limited. 
(474889.)  To  carry  on  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  marmalades, 
jams,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £100  in  £1  shares. 
Dirs. :  To  be  appointed  by  the  subs. 
Subs. :  F.  W.  Kalber  and  Mrs.  L.  I. 
Kalber,  7,  Havre-des-Pas  Gardens,  St. 
Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 

Reliable  Pish  Stores,  Limited.  (474943.) 
To  take  over  the  business  of  fishmongers, 
poultry  and  game  dealers  carried  on  u 
"  Reliable  Fish  Stores”  at  57,  Crawford 
Street,  St.  Marylebone.  Nom.  cap.: 
£1,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  H.  E.  Beren- 
stein,  Brooklyn,  Woodside  Road,  Amer- 
sham  Common;  J.  E.  Risebrook,  53,  Cor- 
ringham  Road,  Wembley  Park. 

Haxelwood  Pruit  Parm,  Limited. 
(474963.)  Hookwood  Orchards,  nr.  Ton- 
bridge.  Nom.  cap. :  £730  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs. :  Gladys  Redsell  and  II.  J.  S. 
Barker,  Hookwood  Orchards,  nr.  Ton- 
bridge;  A.  C.  Stokes,  Priory  Orchard, 
Wingham,  Kent. 

Poodimpez,  Limited.  (474981.)  203, 

Regent  Street,  W.i,  To  carry  on  business 
of  exporters,  importers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  food  produce,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
^100  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  To  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  subs.  Subs. :  Eileen  M. 
Rew,  2.  Parkway  Court,  Ruislip,  Middx, 
(elk.);  Sheila  Fisher,  15,  Carteret  House, 
Westway,  W.12  (elk.). 

S.  and  0. '  Pood  Products,  Limited. 
(474989.)  4,  Queen  Street,  Rhyl,  Flints. 
To  take  over  the  business  of  pickle  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  carried  on  as 
”  Schorman  and  Ornstein  ”  at  Rhyl. 
Nom.  cap. :  £5.000  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs.:  J.  Ornstein,  12,  Maes-y-don  Drive, 
Rhyl;  Anna  Schorman,  10,  Maes-y-don 
Drive,  Rhyl. 

Abbott  s  (Biggin  Hill),  Limited. 

(475067.)  ”  The  Haven,”  Main  Road, 

Biggin  Hill,  Kent.  To  carry  on  business 
of  bakers,  confectioners,  etc.  Noin.  cap.: 
,^5,000  in  £i  shares.  Permt.  dirs.:  S. 
Abbott,  F.  H.  Abbott,  and  Mrs.  G.  Ab- 
Ixjtt,  all  of  ”  The  Haven,”  Main  Road, 
Biggin  Hill,  Kent. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited.  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane.  London,  W.C.2. 
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